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About 
Our 
Contrilutors 


Under a provocative title Charlotte L. 
Adams, one of the first of those who 
pioneered in Franco-American exchange 
teaching, gives her reactions to her 
experience. Extensively traveled, Miss 
Adams rejoiced in the opportunity she 
had to exchange places for a year with a 
French colleague in the Lycee de Jeunes 
Filles at Annecy. This article is an ex- 
cellent supplement to the reactions of 
British and American exchange teachers, 
a summary of which we published some 
time ago. Miss Adams is a member of the 
Lambda Chapter in Boston. 

Irene Murphy of Lawrence, Kansas, a 
member of Omicron Chapter, has done 
much research work on the subject of 
pioneer women teachers. She became in- 
trigued by the colorful story of Catharine 
Beecher and impressed by the contribu- 
tions the latter had made not only to 
women’s education but also to the train- 
ing of women teachers. 

Helen Ryan is a member of the Omi- 
cron Chapter in Ottawa, Illinois. Gradu- 
ated from Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, she is now a field representative of 
the Illinois Education Association. Miss 
Ryan has given us all as members a 
stimulating view of what she believes to 
be not only the benefits but also the 
obligations in being numbered in the 
organization. 

A member of the faculty of the Kansas 
State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Gladys 
Rinehart is a world traveler and the au- 
thor of a book for children, We See the 
World. Widely traveled, she has been in 
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great demand for lectures, and during the 
war was a member of the Speakers Bureau 
in Washington, D. C. 

South Dakota is represented in this 
issue by Gretta Cocking, Art Director at 
Black Hills Teachers College in Spearfish. 
She is a member of Alpha Chapter, Delta 
Kappa Gamma, and a number of other 
women’s and professional organizations. 
Her hobbies are painting and writing. 

The New York and New England mem- 
bers were very proud to bring to this 
country for a year’s study Damiana L. 
Eugenio of the Philippine Islands. Miss 
Eugenio is working for her Master’s De- 
gree in English at Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege and expects to return to her own 
country in June to resume her place in 
the University of the Philippines. Not 
only the Delta Kappa Gamma Society but 
also the Fulbright Act and the University 
of the Philippines are responsible for 
Miss Eugenio’s residence in this country. 

When Mrs. Hite Wilson Compton was 
made chairman of a Committee on “The 
Conservation and Development of Hu- 





man Resources” by the Cabell County 
Education Association several years ago 
she asked the members of the Alpha 
Chapter in West Virginia to study “Hu- 
man Erosion in our Schools.” Mrs. Comp- 
ton is anxious that Bessie Foley, Virginia 
Lewis, Mae Newman, and Virginia Rider 
share the credit with her for the summary 
of the findings herewith presented. Mrs. 
Compton is Head of the Department of 
Speech in Central High School, Hunting- 
tion, West Virginia, and an amateur 
actress of much ability. 

Recently the Educational Press Asso- 
ciation of America brought to this 
country for a period of several months’ 
observation and study Andreas Voelker, 
who is one of the editors of a well-known 
educational publication in Germany. The 
Delta Kappa Gamma Society is a mem- 
ber of the Educational Press Association, 
and we are interested in the report which 
the author presented during the meeting 
of the Association in Atlantic City. By 
special permission of the Educational 
Press Association, the report is herewith 
printed. 

















HIS title will serve to introduce 

a member of an experimental 
group which, in the year 1948-49, 
pioneered in a new program of in- 
ternation-relations. Probably few 
people other than those directly or 
professionally interested (all too 
few, alas, at this point) know of 
this new departure in educational 
experimentation. For some _ post- 
war years, the United States and 
Great Britain have exchanged 
teachers, with such success that it 
was decided to try exchanges be- 
tween American teachers of French 
and French teachers of English, 
with the result that, after con- 
sidering applications from many 
communities all over the U.S.A., 
the joint Committee on both sides 
of the Atlantic chose seven of each 
nationality to represent their 
schools and communities for a 
year “on the other side.” Teachers 
chosen from the U.S.A. had to ful- 
fill these conditions: be possessors 
of Master’s degrees; have completed 









Notes from a 


GUINEA-PIG 


CHARLOTTE L. ADAMS 


at least five years of successful 
teaching in a senior or junior high 
school; present a number of 
credentials as to character and 
ability from school officials, etc., 
fill out what amounted to a 
pedigree dating back to student 
days, and be interviewed by a com- 
mittee who decided whether their 
personalities would adequately 
represent their country overseas. 
The French teachers were all to be 
holders of the highest degree 
sought by the teaching profession 
in France, the Agrégation, a degree 
somewhat midway between our 
Master’s degree and Doctorate, 
and of course, they had all sought 
this opportunity. There were 
fewer applications among _ the 
French, for, unlike Americans, 
they are less easily lured away from 
their native land. 

The seven Americans came from 
as many different localities; the 
two men from New Orleans and 
Jackson, Michigan; the women 
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from Los Angeles, Minneapolis, 
Baltimore, Orangeburg, So. Car- 
olina, and Boston. We were sent 
to as many different regions in 
France; to Toulouse in the Midi; 
to Tours, in the heart of the Loire 
Chateaux district; to Lyon, 
France’s silk center; three to re- 
gions in or near Paris, Vannes, 
Montgéron and St. Germain-en- 
Laye. The New England represent- 
ative was most happily assigned to 
the plum of them all, the little 
touristic city of Annecy, in the 
foothills of the Savoyard Alps, 
near the Swiss city of Geneva. 


Tue school year was a new and 
untried venture; we were all some- 
what appalled by the thought that 
upon us depended the future con- 
tinuation of this program, which 
immediately suggested the idea of 
the guinea-pigs. We did a lot of 
joking about it, of course, es- 
pecially on shipboard, mostly 
“whistling in the dark to keep our 
courage up!” For all but two of the 
party, there had been previous 
sightseeing or study in Europe; for 
those two, this was a doubly new 
adventure, of opportunity for work 
and travel; and for us all, the re- 
sponsibility of representing the 
United States of America. Our sus- 
pense regarding the success or 
failure of our program was not 
officially relieved until the fall of 
’49, when we received from the 
Department of Cultural Relations 
of the Office of Education in Wash- 
ington our first bulletin, announc- 
ing the continuation of the pro- 


gram for 1949-50, with seven more 
teachers. My own mind had been 
set at rest earlier, when, at the end 
of August, I was telephoning the 
Département des Relations Cultu- 
relles in Paris on a matter con- 
nected with my return to America, 
in response to my timid inquiry re- 
garding any prospective exchanges, 
the American secretary replied, 
“Yes, indeed, there are four of 
them sitting right here with me 
now!” 

It will be utterly impossible for 
me to do more than just touch 
upon a few of the highlights of 
the program in an article such as 
this one. There are volumes of 
notes worthy of consideration and 
discussion regarding the education- 
al system of France, with ramifica- 
tions into the Americans’ personal 
opinions about their hostess coun- 
try and its methods of instruction, 
its interested curiosity about all 
matters American, educational or 
otherwise; of the treatment re 
ceived by the teachers in their 
schools and homes; of their im- 
pressions gathered during the vaca- 
tion travel periods, and so on, ad 
infinitum. All of these were so 
varied that I can of course, speak 
only of my own. 

I was, I believe, the most fortu- 
nate of all the exchanges, having 
been assigned to a climate some 
what approximating that of New 
England, in a region noted tra 
ditionally for its hospitality to a 
Lycée where the Directrice was 
kindly, sympathique and under- 
standing (also, quite advantage 











ously, just as new to her job as I 
was!) and where the colleagues 
were the soul of cordiality. I was, 
of course, completely lost for a few 
weeks, every single thing being so 
utterly unfamiliar, but with the 
help of everyone concerned, I 
finally got oriented. I should add 
much credit is due to the assistance 
given to me in advance by my 
French correspondents, who told 
me what to expect and, in some 
cases, what to do! One example of 
this was in regard to the custom, 
unknown in this country, of 
anticipating the change in your 
first and temporary schedule at the 
end of the first three or four weeks 
of the school year; at which time 
you present to the Surveillante- 
Générale (an executive responsible 
for many important administrative 
matters, programs included) your 
request for the hours and days you 
may wish to teach. It sounds ideal, 
and for me it worked out very 
well. Forewarned by my advisers, 
who had themselves been in educa- 
tion, I asked for my free day on 
Saturday, which was granted, as 
the whole staff was quite sym- 
pathetic to my desire to have the 
weekend free for sightseeing. Some 
of my American colleagues were 
not so fortunate. 


My SCHEDULE at first seemed 
utterly strange and confusing; it 
required only fifteen hours of 
presence in class, all of which were 
hours of instruction. (Point num- 
ber one in favor of French educa- 
tion! What excellent teaching we 
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could all do here if we were re- 
lieved of study hours, of clerical 
work, indeed, of all extraneous 
duties!) The program resembled 
that of an American college; for 
example, I taught five classes on 
Monday, beginning at 8 A.M. and 
finishing at 4 P.M., with two hours 
for dinner at noon, as is the 
French custom. On Tuesday morn- 
ing I taught three groups, from 
eight to twelve, with a free hour 
in between. I was not required to 
remain at the Lycée when my 
classes were not in session. On 
Wednesday afternoon I was again 
completely free, having taught but 
two classes in the forenoon, from 
eight to ten. Thursday, the 
traditional school holiday in 
France, I was free; Friday was my 
hardest day, beginning at eight 
and ending at five o'clock, with 
five classes. 


Lest there be a concerted rush 
to France as the Teachers’ 
Paradise, I should explain that, 
although we were relieved of keep- 
ing attendance records and of most 
disciplinary problems, there still 
remained the recording of marks 
every two weeks, the Honor Roll 
with its Felicitations and Com- 
mendations and Warnings; the 
opinions to be written for Papa 
and Maman of each pupil to read 
in addition to the marks; and at 
the end of the school year, Mon 
Dieu, I would not wish that part 
of the system to be adopted in 
America! Confronted with the 
array of “papers” to be filled out, 
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in addition to the carnet or record 
book for certain pupils, containing 
all sorts of detailed information 
over the teacher’s signature, 
I thought wistfully of the good old 
Kardex system I left behind me at 
my high school. It was also quite 
disconcerting to have to adjust my 
marks to a scale of twenty instead 
of 100. Many teachers never award- 
ed a twenty to anyone; the girls 
seemed perfectly happy to receive 
a seventeen and those marks are 
always read out publicly in their 
numerical order—Suzanne may be 
first in the class and Odette last, 
and all their classmates know it. 
Their standing in the class is 
figured in a peculiar manner; five 
pupils receiving a sixteen, for ex- 
ample, are listed alphabetically 
within the five; they are not each 
second place, for example, but are 
called 2, 3, 4, 5, and six second, 
the first having the advantage; 
quite unfairly, I thought, but I 
never did get to understand the 
system. The whole business of 
marking and recording, done by 
hand in the illegible French script, 
seemed unnecessarily repetitious to 
me, but the French seem to be 
devoted to doing things the hard 
way with as much papasserie as 
possible. 


I soutp like to forestall the 
inevitable question put to all the 
exchange teachers, that involving a 
comparison between French and 
American students. Most people 
know France as an intellectual 
nation, and that is correctly put, 





for the foundation of their in- 
tellectual superiority is laid in 
their educational system. My stu- 
dents were able to assimilate great 
quantities of information from 
their books, and to give it back 
letter-perfect; they were less able 
to discuss questions in the forum 
style, which astonished me, be- 
cause there is nothing more en- 
joyed by a French person than 
conversation—in French, that is. 
For although their reading and 
comprehension of English is truly 
amazing, their passive vocabulary 
astonishing, they seem allergic to 
standing on their feet to use their 
vocabulary in speech. So much of 
their classwork is listening to the 
teacher—and writing. 


I was quite bowled over to find 
my class de troisiéme almost let- 
ter-perfect in the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress after two class periods of 
Explication de Texte and one 
night’s assignment for memoriza- 
tion. This was followed by quite 
good English résumés and written 
comments. The difficulty came 
when I wanted the discussion done 
orally. They had the vocabulary 
but were unused to being asked 
to employ it in free conversation. 
One of my few moments of feeling- 
of-achievement came when one of 
the advanced classes gave résumés 
of articles from the Boston Herald 
and the New York Times in the 
manner of oral compositions. Of 
course the method followed in 
most of the lycee classes is the 
traditional explication de texte, 





“sweet @ 8 











followed by memorization, rather 
than the discussion method. It 
seemed to me that this leads to a 
perfectly huge acquisition of facts 
but little power of independent 
thinking. I felt that with her lack 
of extra-curricular activities and 
no chance for training in leader- 
ship and in the assumption of 
responsibility, the French girl is at 
a disadvantage compared with her 
American counterpart, while the 
American girl lacks the knowledge 
to be gained from serious study. 
What the latter gains in being 
“well-rounded” she loses in depth 
of mental experience. On the other 
hand, the French girl seems more 
socially mature, can double for her 
mother as a gracious hostess, for 
example, receiving and greeting 
guests, helping to serve them, and 
—sitting quietly and without signs 
of boredom among a group of 
older people, being “seen and not 
heard” until the proper time 
arrives. Gum-chewing, “rug-cut- 
ting,” disc-spinning, and television- 
ing are refreshingly absent from 
the personality and accomplish- 
ments of the little French girl! 


As FAR as my teaching of 
English is concerned, I was greatly 
astonished to find, after taking 
notes from a sort of syllabus for 
each of my class levels, that I 
would not be required to teach 
the history and literature of the 
British Isles, as is the custom; I 
was told to teach as and whatever 
I wished. Consequently, after the 
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arrival of my historical and 
literary material from America, I 
set out with much more con- 
fidence. Teaching British English 
to French students a l’Américaine 
was not too easy; even the accent 
was British, French teachers of 
English being required to spend 
some time in the country whose 
language they are to teach. I found 
the interest of the girls in all 
things American flatteringly great. 
They wrote some quite frank and 
illuminating comments at the end 
of the year on the advantages and 
otherwise of both educational 
systems. All were expressing the 
consensus of opinion very in- 
telligently, I thought, in agreeing 
practically unanimously that a 
happy medium would be desirable, 
embodying the good features of 
both, particularly regarding social 
activities. School publications in 
America, as embodied in my own 
high school’s student magazine, 
fascinated and intrigued them. 
Told that the work of collecting 
and assembling contributions and 
advertisements, etc. was done 
after school hours, they displayed 
astonishment and admiration, ac- 
customed as they are to having 
every minute of their day planned 
for them if they are boarders, and 
to spending nearly all their wak- 
ing hours at home studying if they 
are not. They studied some of the 
students’ articles and poems as 
English exercises, admiring one 
student’s work to the extent of 
writing her a complimentary letter 
in English! 
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WELL, I could go on forever, 
there’s so much to tell, but time 
and space are limited. Just a word 
more about another interesting 
subject, discipline. I was com- 
pletely floored by the way in which 
the girls had evidently been al- 
lowed to answer the teacher's 
questions—in chorus! Individual 
responses were difficult to obtain, 
even for marking purposes; hand- 
raising was unpopular; there being 
difficulties in the way of rising 
from the seats, the pupils simply 
replied en masse in an informal, 
conversational manner. The long, 
traditional desks, behind which 
were four individual chairs, aided 
and abetted the giving and receiv- 
ing of help during written lessons. 
These were matters of concern to 
some other teachers, also; they 
deplored it, but did or could not 
stop it. One of my colleagues in 
the English department said, “It 
would bore me to have them sit- 
ting still and answering with their 
hands!” It remained for the 
foreign teacher to secure order 
and the proper response by dint of 
time and effort. In general, the 
girls were anxious to please, and 
did not seem to mind doing it “the 
“American way.” 


Tuere is so much to be said 
about the French educational sys- 
tem, its organization and arrange- 
ments, its curricula and standards, 
so different from ours, that I can- 
not go into it at this time. I 
thoroughly enjoyed my year in the 





Lycée de Jeunes Filles at Annecy, 
the great difficulty being that just 
as I was really “getting going” and 
feeling a wee bit encouraged, it 
was time for it all to end, on July 
12. After a summer of intensive 
sightseeing and a thrilling plane 
trip home (Paris-to-Boston, thir- 
teen hours!), I am still feeling as 
though it had all been a wonderful 
dream. The concrete proofs of my 
sojourn arriving daily during the 
Christmas holiday season from my 
French friends assure me of the 
reality of my experience, however, 
also the immensely increased 
power over “my other language” 
proves how important residence in 
the foreign country is for the 
teacher of a foreign language. Un- 
fortunately, the New England rep- 
resentative of this pioneer program 
has the doubtful distinction of 
being the only one of the seven 
not to return to the school from 
which I set out. Also, unhappily, 
the French exchange from Annecy 
did not return to her school either. 
Therefore, the primary object, the 
rapport between two schools, will 
never be completed, as planned, 
though the personal contact be- 
tween “my lycee” and myself will 
continue indefinitely, I hope. How- 
ever, the guinea-pig from Boston 
is trying, even in her parlous state 
as a Déplacée, to be a missionary 
for the spread of Franco-American 
friendship and the growth of inter- 
national mindedness at home. In a 
world which seems to be putting 
altogether too much emphasis on 
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the hearty fare of “the practical 
subjects,” with consequent neglect 
of those cultural subjects which 
form the “dessert” (how uninter- 
esting dinner would be, consisting 
of nothing but meat-and-pota- 
toes!), we need, I believe, to add 
to our social studies the study of a 
country’s language, the final and 


crowning stage in learning “about 
it.” An appreciation of a chosen 
foreign country, its culture, and its 
contribution to the world’s prog- 
ress should logically include a real 
ability to read, understand and use 
the language of that country, with- 
in the teaching scope and the 
learners’ ability. 








LATHERINE 


IRENE MURPHY 


I, 1822 the Albion was wrecked 
off the coast of Ireland. Premoni- 
tions of Alexander Fisher’s parents 
were fulfilled; their brilliant 
young son, professor of mathemat- 
ics at Yale, and reputedly second 
in influence in the university, was 
lost. 

In Litchfield, Connecticut, Cath- 
arine Beecher, his fiancée, was 
prostrated. She battled not only 
with grief but with the whole 
Calvinistic creed of the after-life. 
Her dilemma was that, although 
she was utterly convinced of 
Fisher’s faith and rectitude, he had 
never undergone that cataclysm of 
conversion which her father, 
Lyman Beecher, and other Calvin- 
ists thought essential to propitiate 
an angry God. During tortured 
months the future educator 
evolved the creed responsible for 
her educational tenets: love is the 
basis of God’s justice; God, though 
perfect, suffers with His anguished 
ones; Adam’s sin is not inherited; 
character is a product, not a gift. 


12 


BEECHER 


Pioneer 


Eventually the catastrophe which 
deprived this passionate woman of 
a home transformed her into the 
most stirring and relentless advo- 
cate of woman’s education for 
domestic life that this country has 
seen. 


Her eldest brother, Edward, was 
an instrument in this change. He 
suggested that the agonized Catha- 
rine make her life-work doing 
good. So she wrestled with John 
Locke, the Bible, science, mathe- 
matics, and Latin, and meditated 
on the educational needs of girls. 
With missionary zeal she founded 
two schools—the first, Hartford 
Female Seminary, in 1824, using 
the $2,000 Fisher bequest; the 
second, Western Female Institute 
at Cincinnati about 1832. A few 
years later she launched national 
educational projects for women. 
Of the eleven children of dy- 
namic Lyman Beecher who lived 
to maturity—most of them ardent 
crusaders—Catharine alone de- 
voted her entire maturity to edu- 
cation. For the cause of educating 
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girls and young women she poured 
out her amazing energy even when 
harassed by illness; her disciplined 
intelligence; her resourcefulness; 
and most of the income from her 
books, lectures, teaching and su- 
pervising. Most of the other mem- 
bers of the family were affiliated 
with schools for a time. Lyman 
founded Long Island Academy, 
the first in New York State, and 
was president of struggling, im- 
poverished Lane Theological Sem- 
inary in Cincinnati. Roxana Foote 
Beecher, remarkable mother of 
the eldest nine, conducted a small 
day-school and boarding school, 
apparently reading the newly pub- 
lished Lavoisier and printing on 
ivory with equal skill. Edward, 
who later urged Harriet to write 
against slavery, was for a time 
president of Illinois College; 
Charles headed primary instruc- 
tion in Florida; two other of the 
seven minister sons taught. Harriet 
and Mary were soon among 
Catharine’s cadet teachers. 


CATHARINE speedily advocated 
curricular and administrative in- 
novations besides the cadet-teach- 
ing system: small classes; stress on 
general principles rather than 
details; a sort of core curriculum; 
correction of physical deficiencies 
by exercise; elimination of espion- 
age and prizes; and a sort of 
advisory program and _ student’s 
self-government. As she brought 
out in her Woman’s Profession as 
Mother and Educator (1872), she 





was one of the first to introduce 
the higher branches for women. 
First she had to teach them to 
herself—with such good effect that 
brother Edward, a former valedic- 
torian from Yale, soon pronounced 
her Latin students the equal of the 
best boys’ Latin classes. 

For her purposes texts and 
household books were insufficient 
or unsatisfactory. Miss Catharine 
wrote them—on health, calisthen- 
ics, cooking, home management, 
religion—over twenty in all. In 
1832 she persuaded Sister Hattie, 
later Harriet Beecher Stowe, to 
write one on geography, which the 
resident Catholic bishop praised 
in spite of Lyman _Beecher’s 
virulent attacks on Catholicism. 
Miss Catharine’s household com- 
pendium, Domestic Economy, pub- 
lished in 1843, may still be found 
in many well-equipped libraries. 
Unable to persuade medical men 
to write needed physiological chap- 
ters or texts, she dug out the 
anatomical material herself. Any- 
one who could survive the Beecher 
family discussions could hunt in- 
formation and could speak and 
write both systematically and per- 
suasively. Catharine, the eldest, 
was probably the most logical of 
the family, and the most ambitious 
to instruct others. This comprehen- 
sive book considers the responsi- 
bilities of American womanhood, 
then plunges into instruction in 
physiology, diet, clothing, hygiene, 
care of the young and the sick, 
exercise, manners, amusements, 
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architecture, plant culture, archi- 
tecture, finances, and worship. 

For her vigorous books and lec- 
tures Miss Catharine drew her 
knowledge partly from what one 
biographer, Mae Elizabeth Harve- 
son, called that excellent school 
for girls, the New England house- 
hold of the early nineteenth 
century; partly also from her train- 
ing at Miss Pierce’s academy, but 
chiefly from her own assiduous, 
self-directed, life-long studies. Her 
intellectual curiosity was _ enor- 
mous and her tactics were astonish- 
ing. At seventy, for example, she 
found at Cornell a course she de- 
sired, moved into the men’s dormi- 
tory over the amused president's 
objections, and made herself a pop- 
ular resident. Any subject she 
studied she soon turned to good 
account for the education of 
A.nerican women. 


SHE not only taught, supervised, 
lectured, and wrote, but she also 
barnstormed the country for build- 
ings and endowments, though never 
with the success of her friend Mary 
Lyon, who praised Catharine as 
educator. Furthermore, she found- 
ed two of the first organizations 
to sponsor collegiate education for 
women. In these, as elsewhere, this 
advocate of democracy had an 
amazing facility for inciting fac- 
tion. She was the locomotive 
engineer who sees no reason for 
consulting the passengers. Perhaps, 
as a consequence, only one of the 
three colleges established by her 
American Woman’s Educational 


Association endured—that at Mil- 
waukee, once attended by Frances 
Willard, and now known as Mil- 
waukee-Downer. The two. at 
Dubuque, Iowa, and Quincy, 
Illinois, vanished. 


| ER inflexible will, her habit of 
quick decision, her outspokenness, 
and her inclination to overlook 
the rights of the individual in the 
good of the cause sometimes made 
her a domestic and an academic 
tyrant. Edward Everett Hale, a 
niece’s husband, had reason to 
know. Once he was infuriated to 
find Miss Catharine had dismissed 
his maids for refusing to help her 
try out her dear recipes for her 
popular cookbook. 

It was not only as supervisor, 
founder, and writer that Miss 
Beecher pioneered. Educational 
statistics were inadequate. So she 
made surveys. On an early trip 
through the West, ostensibly to re- 
gain her shattered health, she 
estimated that two million West- 
ern children were growing up 
without educational provision. 
Thereupon she enlarged her vi- 
sionary program for teacher-train- 
ing to national proportions and 
began importing teachers from the 
East, unintentionally operating a 
kind of matrimonial service for the 
frontier. To gain statistics on 
women’s health she asked forty- 
five friends in as many cities to 
report on the health of their ten 
best women friends. Individual re- 
ports seemed optimistic. But the 











totals appalled her: 35 per cent 
“invalids”; 42 per cent “delicate or 
diseased”; 23 per cent “‘strong.” So 
she demanded as much training 
for “woman the health-maker” as 
for a professional man. 


But what about her own health? 
For the first few years the charac- 
teristic Beecher vitality soared in 
spite of the characteristic Beecher 
spells of melancholy. Then, over- 
night, stark exhaustion came. She 
could not read, write, or converse. 
The damage was in part irrepara- 
ble. Yet typically Catharine Beech- 
er turned that brief experience to 
good educational account by advis- 
ing young teachers thereafter to 
allow sufficient daytime exercise 
and relaxation in their schedules. 
So rugged was her constitution 
and so hardy her spirit that, not 
long before the fatal apoplexy 
struck at 78, she was launching a 
project for training girls of [the 
working class. Truly an indomita- 
ble woman! Like a zealot she had 
hounded friends to endow wpm- 
en’s colleges, bounced over |the 
country organizing _ training 
schools, ghost-written for Mc- 
Guffey in order to support | in- 
digent teachers, and _ lectured 
against. slavery. 

Such was the woman who §gaid 
her sister Harriet’s mind had been 
“trained from childhood” under 
her care. When Catharine Beeqher 
died, Mrs. Stowe, although she had 
eighteen years to live, had done 
her greatest work. She had written 
a shelf of books, some of them so- 
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cial dynamite. Inspiration had 
come, directly or indirectly, from 
Lyman and Edward Beecher, the 
scholarly Professor Stowe, the ex- 
periences of northern and south- 
ern friends, and many other 
sources. But much had come from 
that great if cantankerous educa- 
tor, Catharine Beecher, who, years 
earlier, after her tragic loss, 
had evolved a creed of divine 
love and of social regenera- 
tion through human _ agencies. 
Harriet. gained her mammoth 
audience partly because she, too, 
insisted that social ills are remedi- 
able; that integrity and dauntless 
courage are mandatory for indi- 
vidual and country; that for the 
Christian personal tragedy may be 
redemptive; and that within the 
state freedom is not only possible 
but imperative. To that end she 
sought to educate a nation. 


ALEXANDER FISHER’S death 
had influenced Harriet Beecher 
Stowe not only through Catharine 
Beecher’s dedication to educating 
women for the home but also 
through the Scott novels in his 
library willed to Catharine. Lyman 
Beecher, sampling them, had lifted 
his bann against fiction to the 
extent of turning all his children 
loose on Scott. So all the young 
Beechers had quoted Scott to each 
other at the table or at their 
family work games. 

The family interest in educa- 
tion, like the Scott sense of ro- 
mance, runs throughout Mrs. 
Stowe’s best-known novels—Uncle 
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Tom’s Cabin, (1852) and Dred, 
(1856) the Southern novels; and 
The Minister's Wooing, (1859) 
The Pearl of Orr's Island, (1862) 
and Oldtown Folks, (1869) the 
New England ones. In both the 
Southern stories Mrs. Stowe dra- 
matizes the necessity of education 
as a step in emancipation. 

In the first, Uncle Tom with 
Eva’s help spells out the Bible and 
struggles over the letters asking the 
Shelbys about his family and his 
freedom; _ slave-holders, traders, 
and overseers argue over the point 
at which the negro’s education 
begins to menace the master’s 
superiority and security; George 
Harris, Eliza’s husband, laments a 
training which has made him burn 
for rights his country refuses. In 
Mrs. Stowe’s compilation of cases 
for Uncle Tom and its Key 
(1856), her biographer Catherine 
Gilbertonn reasonably sees the 
work of a schoolma’am. In Miss 
Ophelia she sees, not quite so 
reasonably, Catharine Beecher. 
Dred, the second anti-slavery 
novel, shows a model school for 
slave children conducted by Anne 
Clayton on her brother’s planta- 
tion. Only death prevents the 
heroine, Nina Gordon, Anne’s 
prospective sister-in-law, from 
establishing a similar school. 


Mes. STOWE’S New England 
novels take for granted that edu- 
cated folk are leaders of church or 
state and that an intent mind will 
turn to books with or without the 
advantage of formal education. 


For example in The Minister's 
Wooing—that surprising  after- 
math of Alexander Fisher’s death, 
since the youthful Jim Marvyn, 
the hero, is for a time lost at sea— 
Jim’s mother is a woman whose 
inquiring mind is kept supple by 
constant reading; she even learns 
French to enable her to study 
astronomy. In the Pearl of Orr's 
Island an interesting sequence pre- 
sents the Latin studies and other 
instruction given by the Reverend 
Mr. Sewell to shipwrecked young 
Moses and the precocious, angelic 
little orphan who outstrips him— 
Mary Lincoln. Mara’s literary in- 
terests as girl and young woman— 
Ariel, classic languages and 
legends, and Sir Charles Grandi- 
son—were Mrs. Stowe’s own de- 
lights as student and young teach- 
er. Oldtown Folks is the most ex- 
tensively concerned with books 
and schools. Mr. Rossiter in his 
stimulating teaching may have 
understudied Catharine Beecher. 
His sister Mehitable and Grand- 
mother Badger, two of the excel- 
lently individualized minor char- 
acters, are women for whom pro- 
found reading is a part of daily 
diet. The readers also follow fairly 
closely the education of the four 
main youthful characters—the 
Percivals, Horace Holyoke (the 
“visionary boy” inspired by Calvin 
Stowe), and Esther Avery, the 
pastor’s daughter. 


So the Crusader in Crinoline, as 
Forrest Wilson calls Mrs. Stowe, 
went forth against slavery and 
ignorance and other social ills. But 
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Catharine Beecher had gone before in his audience: “God may, and 
her part of the way, having foumd certainly will, do more good by his 
strength and a new creed in her sudden and unexpected and alarm- 
tragic hour. Perhaps we would do ing death than he could have done 
well to recall, with Charles Stowe, _ by his life. .. It may have a happy 
Lyman Beecher Stowe, and many effect upon a very sensible and 
another biographer of the Beech- highly polished person who may 
ers, the words Alexander Fishet’s imagine she has the largest share 
pastor directed in his sermon pf of sorrow in this instance of 
1822 to the grieving young woman mortality.” 




























HELEN K. RYAN 


HE idea for the subject I am 
T about to discuss was suggested 
to me by a semi-humorous story I 
once heard. Two young teachers, 
it seems, were thumbing through 
an educational journal and one of 
them asked, “What does Delta 
Kappa Gamma mean?” “I don’t 
know,” the other answered. “It’s 
Greek to me.” 

Yes, Delta Kappa Gamma does 
happen to be Greek, but how 
many people who chance to be 
aware that the words are the Greek 
equivalent of the English letters 
D, K and G are any wiser than 
those two teachers? If you had 
overheard the conversation be- 
tween the two, could you have 
stepped forward and enlightened 
them on the subject fully and 
thoroughly? 

Delta Kappa Gamma means 
many things, but before we at- 
tempt any explanation it might 
not be amiss, so that all misconcep- 
tions and false ideas may be re- 
moved, to start at the true begin- 


i8 


The Meaning of 
DELTA KAPPA GAMMA 


ning and show what Delta Kappa 
Gamma is. If what I say is familiar 
to you, it should still be pleasant 
to hear, like the salute to the flag 
we repeat at every public gather- 
ing or the playing of a_ well- 
remembered and much-loved song. 

Delta Kappa Gamma is an 
honorary society for women in 
education, membership in which is 
entirely by invitation. The basis of 
choice is outstanding ability as a 
teacher or noteworthy contribu- 
tions to the educational field. In 
the selection of members, Delta 
Kappa Gamma strives to be just 
and fair, bestowing its honors 
wherever deserved. 

The Society, then, is composed 
of educators chosen for their in- 
tegrity, character, and mental 
caliber. To be invited into the 
ranks of Delta Kappa Gamma is 
equivalent, in its way, to the 
winning of the DSC or the Croix 
de Guerre on a battlefield, for you 
have won an accolade on life's 
warfront. Recognized educational 
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leaders have acknowledged you to 
be their peer. But there is a 
difference, because membership in 
Delta Kappa Gamma is not just a 
medal or ribbon to which one can 
point and say, “I received this for 
what I have done.” No; when you 
display the key, the insignia |of 
Delta Kappa Gamma, you say, |“I 
received this for what I must do 
and can do.” | 


You see, the selection of leading 
teachers is a secondary, not/ a 
primary consideration of Data 
Kappa Gamma. The candidate} is 
accepted, not because of her back- 
ground alone, but because that 
background is an_ indication | of 
ability to perform the duties that 
devolve upon every member of the 
organization. Delta Kappa Gamma 
was founded, not to be a mutual 
admiration society, but to bdnd 
together some of the highest talent 
among women in the teaching pro- 
fession, for the purpose of uni- 
versal advancement and_better- 
ment of that profession. 

That does not mean that Delta 
Kappa Gamma seeks to usurp the 
position or prerogatives of other 
teacher groups organized for simi- 
lar purposes. There is no conflict 
nor antagonism between the So- 
ciety and, say, the NEA and the 
IEA. Delta Kappa Gamma women 
are among the most loyal IEA and 
NEA members. In fact, when the 
state and national associations put 
their shoulders to some particular 
wheel, they usually find Delta Kap- 
pa Gamma at their side to - a 
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hand, and those associations, in- 
variably, are grateful for the as- 
sistance rendered. 

Nor is there any useless duplica- 
tion of effort nor waste of energy, 
in spite of the similarity of aims 
and interests and the paralleling of 
paths. The character of Delta Kap- 
pa Gamma is such that the Society 
is in a position unique enough to 
render services to women teachers 
and wield an influence sometimes 
denied to or beyond the powers of 
other groups. The picture will be 
clearer, perhaps, if we liken the 
overall situation to that of the 
U.S. Army during the late, but un- 
lamented, World War II. That 
conflict was on a global basis, and 
the scope of education’s interests 
is practically as universal. In the 
wide-flung war, authority and re- 
sponsibility had to be sectionalized 
and interwoven—Eisenhower here, 
MacArthur there, Admiral This 
and Admiral That, and over all 
the Commander-in-Chief. This did 
not make for confusion and chaos, 
but for efficiency of the highest 
order and ultimate victory. In the 
same way, the educational field is 
so vast that there can be no tread- 
ing on one another’s toes and there 
is work enough to furnish full 
employment to all genuinely in- 
terested individuals and groups. 


Remember the Commandos? 
Why, when England possessed the 
world’s greatest navy and a 


military force second to none, was 
it necessary to create such an or- 
ganization as the Commandos? 
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Because, no matter how well pre- 
pared one is to cope with a general 
situation, special needs and ex- 
traordinary circumstances call for 
special men and _ extraordinary 
training. —The Commandos were 
the élite of Britain’s fighting men, 
men capable of derring-do, of serv- 
ice supererogatory, accomplish- 
ments above the call of duty. No 
body of men ever so charmed the 
imagination of the world or won 
such universal admiration and re- 
spect. To round out our martial 
comparison, Delta Kappa Gamma, 
if we all do our part, can be the 
Commando outfit of education’s 
fighting forces, and there can be 
about it the same romantic attrac- 
tion. 


THERE we have a rough outline 
and brief description of what Delta 
Kappa Gamma is. But what does 
Delta Kappa Gamma really mean 
to the public, to the world-at- 
large, to those within its sphere of 
influence, to the individual mem- 
bers of the Society themselves? “An 
honorary society to promote the 
welfare of women in education” is 
a somewhat glib and _ rather 
ambiguous answer. It still leaves an 
honest inquirer in a state of un- 
satisfied curiosity. To create a 
complete understanding of Delta 
Kappa Gamma’s intents and pur- 
poses, any explanation must be 
clear and specific, and not couched 
in evasive or equivocal generali- 
ties. 

Perhaps we can arrive at a fairly 
satisfactory answer if we allow our 











fancy to play, if, for instance, we 
take the letters that comprise the 
Society's name and begin our 
probings from that angle. Delta 
Kappa Gamma—D.K.G. The first 
letter is D, and under D, if those 
letters should stand for words, can 
be grouped, devotion, duty. 

We must be on the right track. 
For Delta Kappa Gamma means 
devotion. Devotion to the cause 
that is the well-spring of our being; 
devotion to the Society, and devo- 
tion to one another. The word 
devotion means loyalty, love, trust; 
it also means, to tear the word 
down to its fundamentals, to apply 
one’s self utterly and wholly to a 
certain service or the accomplish- 
ment of some task. Delta Kappa 
Gamma is well named, then, if the 
first word called to mind by the 
first letter of that name is devo- 
tion, for one of the unquestioned 
meanings of Delta Kappa Gamma 
is certainly devotion. 


We ARE devoted to the cause of 
educational betterment because we 
love the profession we have chosen 
for our life’s work, because we 
know that upon the welfare of our 
teachers and our schools depends 
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the welfare of our country, -_ 
because any improvements ac 
complished, any advancement of 
educational standards and scho; 
lastic opportunity will likewise im; 
prove the quality and the capabili; 
ties of the children who are to be 
the men and women who come 
after us. 

We are devoted to Delta Kappa 
Gamma, offering her affection 
without infatuation, obedience 
without servility, zeal without 
fanaticism, submission without 
degradation. We do this because 
affection, obedience, and zeal are 
mental and emotional exercises as 
beneficial to the operator as they 
are to the recipient; while servil- 
ity, infatuation, and fanaticism 
imply a blind irrationality, as is all 
good that is carried to extremes. 


We tender this devotion to the 
Society, not because it is a thing 
expected of us, not because it is a 
right due to position, not because 
there is any law or regulation com- 
pelling us to do so. It is not the 
mummery of protocol procedure. 
We are devoted to Delta Kappa 
Gamma because she is in a sense 
our own creation, but not even 
then is this response won from us 
because of that fact alone. This 
devotion is something earned, not 
required; it is spontaneous instead 
of forced; not voluntary, but 
involuntary; it is true instead of 
false. It can be given only to that 
which is worthy of devotion. We 
are mirrors, reflecting back, mote 
for mote, the original devotion 





streaming out to us like light and 
warmth from a sun. 

We, the members of the Society, 
are devoted to each other because 
Delta Kappa Gamma is a sister- 
hood. Save perhaps by coincidence, 
there is no actual consanguinity. 
Yet it is a true sisterhood, a sis- 
terhood of spirit transcending any 
relationship of blood. Because of 
the qualifications that determine 
entrance into Delta Kappa Gam- 
ma, there must be, in each mem- 
ber, some characteristic or attri- 
bute possessed by all. This golden 
ore contains a magnetic quality 
that will not be denied, even 
though we are strangers on the 
surface. Many a lasting friendship 
has been established, many hours 
of loneliness have been dispelled 
pleasantly, in far places and un- 
familiar surroundings, by the sim- 
ple introductory statement, “I, too, 
belong to Delta Kappa Gamma.” 

Going down the list of D’s, after 
devotion, we encounter the word 
duty, another unmistakable attri- 
bute of Delta Kappa Gamma. 
With the Society, duty means the 
necessity of recognizing the re- 
sponsibilities of life. Duty means 
the acceptance of obligations not 
only the tasks and trivia of our 
daily work and social contacts, but 
also a willingness to meet the 
demands of personal and _ profes- 
sional honor. As members of Delta 
Kappa Gamma, we are obligated, 
primarily, to assist the Society in 
the ultimate accomplishment of its 
great objectives. We are pledged 
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to execute our actual daily work 
to the limit of our capabilities, so 
that the term “a Delta Kappa 
Gamma teacher” will come to be a 
trademark for schoolroom effi- 
ciency and professional standards 
of the hightest order. We are ex- 
pected to keep our private lives 
clean and honorable, to be an 
example for imitators and the 
pride of our associates. 

That is what duty means and, 
unless you entered Delta Kappa 
Gamma through subterfuge or 
under false pretenses, you will 
carry out those duties without 
prompting or reminder, since they 
are the things you should do 
naturally and of your own free- 
will. Those duties are the Society’s 
noblesse oblige—the things we do 
because we must, because we can 
do no otherwise. To be honor- 
bound does not mean that one 
stands with bowed head and 
shackled limbs. Far from it. The 
ennobling effects of a code of 
ethics are best demonstrated by the 
volunteer soldier who, taking leave 
of his tearful sweetheart, stated his 
position with these simple words, 
“I had not loved thee, dear, so 
much, loved I not honor more.” 

Did the original founders of 
Delta Kappa Gamma build better 
than they knew? Was the selection 
of its name done with thought 
and deliberation, or was it merely 
a random selection from the Greek 
alphabet? By whatever means ar- 
rived at, the choice seems to have 
been a fortunate one. For, passing 


from D to the second letter we find 
K, and under K can be grouped 
such attributes as kindness and kin- 
ship. 


Deva KAPPA GAMMA, of 
course, means kindness. And what 
is kindness? It is not pity, nor is it 
compassion, for those are emotions 
aroused only when we encounter 
suffering, pain, or sorrow. Kind- 
ness is gentleness at all times 
toward all things. There is kind- 
ness of deed, kindness of speech, 
and kindness of thought. To think 
kindly means, of course, to give 
everyone the benefit of honest 
doubt; to believe the best instead 
of the worst, when the reasons for 
choice are fairly equal; to credit 
others, with whom we have deal- 
ings, with a measure of sincere 
motives, instead of carrying with 
us an attitude of everlasting suspi- 
cion. 

Kindness of speech should be 
self-explanatory. It implies a re- 
fusal to spread malicious gossip 
and idle rumors; it is the substitu- 
tion of frankness and honesty for 
condescension and_ supercilious- 
ness. It means a vocabulary free 
from vulgarity and obscenity. It is 
the gracious habit of thanking all 
for what they do for us. It is a 
refusal to indulge in useless quar- 
rels. It is a determination to avoid 
petty bickerings. It is the knowl- 
edge that a soft answer turneth 
away wrath. 

Kindness of deed involves physi- 
cal action. It is both negative and 
positive. If it is a reluctance to in- 








flict actual hurt and pain, it must 
follow through to the other end of 
the pendulum and include the 
creation of comfort and pleasure, 
work that will benefit and help 
others. 

The Delta Kappa Gamma goal 
this year is “teacher welfare.” 
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mark of gentlefolk. In a town of 
my acquaintance, if you will allow 
a momentary digression, there 
lived, as in most small communi- 
ties, a certain rich man, a man of 
power and influence. It so hap- 
pened that a family was seated at 
the table one night when word 


What better than that exemplifies) came to them that this man had 
the kindness of deed to which I| died. “He was a kind man,” the 
refer? Not only welfare in the mother remarked, and related to 


standard acceptance of the word, 


her children the courteous treat- 


as in adequate salaries protected} ment she had received on the one 
by a good minimum salary law,| Occasion she had had dealings with 
security of tenure with no discrim-| that financial tycoon. When the 
ination for sex or marital status,| Newspapers came out, columns 
retirement benefits with disability} were devoted to an account of the 
allowances for those teachers un-| ™an’s life, his business acumen, 
fortunate enough to be temporar- how he had amassed his. wealth, 
ily or permanently incapacitated.| his interest in civic affairs, and 
It means more than that. It means| the power he had wielded in state 
reasonable teacher load, the right| P0litics. And when the dead man 
to work in a democratic school| Was laid to rest, the funeral ora- 
system with proper equipment and| tion, extolling the virtues and the 
supervisory help. It means the| Character of the departed one, was 
right, within the bounds of pro-| @ more than fulsome eulogy. 

priety and good taste, to live one’s That happened many years ago. 
own life and exercise one’s rights) Today, the minister’s panegyric is 
as a citizen. Welfare means proper| forgotten, and I cannot recall one 
housing, cumulative sick leave, word that was printed on the news- 
and the right to a sabbatical leave! papers long since crumbled to 
But over and above these recog/ dust. Whenever I think of that 


nized standards of teacher welfare 
Delta Kappa Gamma would stres 





man, I remember only three small 
words spoken by a widow in her 


a program of new teacher welcome modest home, “He was kind.” 
and orientation. Isn’t that kindness That man, everyone agrees, was a 


of the right sort—the assisting o 
newcomers to get their feet on th 
ground? 


success in life, but where would 
you say his success lay? Was it in 
the wealth he accumulated for his 
| descendants? Was it in the play- 
grounds he established and the in- 


TRvE kindness is the rarest of dustries he brought to the com- 


human qualities. It is the hall 


+ munity? Was it in the political re- 
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forms he accomplished? Or does 
it lie in an unwritten epitaph that 
has all the power and eloquence of 
simplicity—‘‘He was kind”? 
Another K word is kinship. Kin- 
ship is the keystone that holds to- 
gether the arch of the Delta Kappa 
Gamma structure. Kinship is a 
broad word with varying degrees 
of meaning. There is, of course, 
the relationships usually connected 
with the term—one’s immediate 
family, that small group to which 
he is linked by ties of blood. The 
world, however, is permeated with 
other kinships and, as the individ- 
ual grows, he finds the contacts 
with his own flesh and blood in- 
sufficient for a full life, and he 
sends out roots, like a tree questing 
water, to satisfy that inward lack. 
Without kinships, human beings 
would be together in this world 
like stacked cordwood, inanimate, 
uninteresting, and uninspiring. 


T HERE is the kinship of race, 
which is family kinship spread out 
to the nth degree. There is a kin- 
ship of language, of culture. There 
is a spiritual kinship which causes 
us to join the church of our choice 
so that we may establish contact 
with those who share our own 
religious views. There is mental 
kinship which draws together peo- 
ple with like tastes in literature 
and study. The thousands of peo- 
ple gathered about stadium or 
arena have found kinship for a 
day or an evening because of a 
common interest and delight in a 
sport spectacle. 





Man is happy, then, only to the 
extent that he finds these kinships 
for which he hungers. A moment’s 
reflection will establish the truth 
of that statement. To call a child 
an orphan is to say he is alone in 
the world, for he is without family 
kindred. There is no more pathetic 
figure in all literature than that of 
Philip Nolan, the central character 
of the story, “The Man Without a 
Country.” 

The kinship of Delta Kappa 
Gamma, this similarity of interests 
and labors, ideals and ambitions, 
is a priceless treasure. It is a 
flower with beauty of form and 
color, with an exquisite bouquet, 
to provide for us that antidote for 
loneliness that is the primary 
function of kinship. 

The last of the Delta Kappa 
Gamma letters is G, and listed 
there we find the words, gallantry, 
generosity. 

Delta Kappa Gamma _ must 
mean gallantry, for the Society is 
dedicated to action that calls for 
courage, determination, daring, 
and how else would you describe a 
gallant spirit? We have the courage 
to name lofty goals; the determina- 
tion to do the uninspiring spade- 
work, to be one of the seven mules 
or one of the Four Horsemen, to 
be the spectacular ball-carrier or 
the unnoticed line or guard, 
whichever role teamwork assigns 
to us. Gallantry, in addition to the 
above, implies consideration and 
courtesy, courtesy to those opposed 
to us on any issue, with considera- 
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tion and respect for different view, 
points and contrary opinions. 


From Delta Kappa Gamma we 
naturally expect generosity, the 
filling of all measures to over; 
flowing. This prodigality of re; 
sults can be accomplished only 
through the generous expenditure 
of individual time and talent. You 
are expected to be generous, but 
you will not go unrewarded. Delta 
Kappa Gamma can be generous in 
turn; in fact, it naturally follows 
that she will be, for Delta Kappa 
Gamma is a body of which the 
members are the cells, and the 
character and characteristics of 
any body are nothing more than a 
magnification of such qualities 
possessed originally by the cells 
themselves. “As ye sow, so also 
shall ye reap” is more than a 
guarantee against loss of invest- 





ment; it does not mean that you 
will be repaid measure for measure 
for what you disburse; it is a 
promise that every seed you plant 
shall return to you a hundred-fold 
harvest. 


And so—to conclude—what 
have we? Delta Kappa Gamma 
means duty and devotion, kindness 
and kinship, gallantry and gener- 
osity. But no chapter or state of 
Delta Kappa Gamma can be better 
than the idealism, the work, the 
delight in service, that are shown 
by the members. To reach the high 
goals set by our Society is a re- 
sponsibility carried by each one of 
us. For there does exist, if each 
does her part, something from 
which the entire educational world 
can draw inspiration, and the 
Greeks had the words for it—Delta 
... Kappa... Gamma. 


















GLADYS RINEHART 


AM wondering how many of you 

women have traveled alone in all 

the republics of South America, 
not just in large cities, but into the 
country by bus, train and plane, 
and occasionally by horse or mule. 
When I say alone, I mean without 
being accompanied by other tour- 
ists or guides. One is never alone. 
As a rule all means of transporta- 
tion are crowded with friendly, 
helpful people who will make 
every effort to help a traveler from 
North America, as they call our 
country, if they are met by friendli- 
ness and consideration in return. 

Less than a year ago, I returned 
from just such a trip. I do not 
travel for the purpose of making a 
study of any particular phase of 
conditions. I am interested in 
geography, history, country and 
cities, and people—their homes, 
schools, and how they make a 
living. Above all I am interested in 
their friendship and approval of 
my traveling in their country. I 
feel that I had that approval, for 
the most part, wherever I went. 
This was my second visit to South 
America. The first had been made 
ten years before. 

I was impressed by the great im- 
provement in transportation which 


South America after Ten Years 








had been made in the last ten 
years, especially in the Andean 
countries where all weather high- 
ways are being pushed here and 
there connecting cities and villages, 
and where busses driven by daring 
drivers bounce and sway at breath- 
taking altitudes around hair pin 
curves with relatively few mishaps. 
The Pan American Highway along 
the west coast now makes possible 
rapid transportation from city to 
city where before the only means 
of transportation was by ships 
which made regular stops every 
week or two. Railroads have also 
been improved. Some trains are 
well equipped for comfort, but in 
many places the trains are over- 
crowded and _ inadequate for 
health and safety. The most out- 
standing improvement is in plane 
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service. Now otherwise out-of-the- 
way places may be reached easily 
by plane. This great improvement 
in transportation naturally brings 
many other modern improvements 
and conveniences to remote vil- 
lages, such as electrical equipment, 
radios, and mail services, which] a 
few years ago were unknown. 

One cannot help but be im- 
pressed by the pride that people 
in all South American countries 
take in their national heroes, nt 
only war heroes, but also jn 
teachers, doctors, and _ writefs. 
Magnificent monuments have been 
erected to their memory. Beautiful 
and impressive tombs guard their 
ashes. Streets, parks, and plazas 
bear their names. In the Panteén 
in Caracas is the tomb of Simon 
Bolivar, the “George Washington” 
of the northwestern countries pf 
South America, who was born jin 
Venezuela. 


In Uruguay, José Artigas, “Pio- 


tector of Free Peoples,” as he |is 
there called, is honored by monn- 
ments all over the country. 
On the outside wall of the 
cathedral in Buenos Aires a flame 
is always burning in honor of San 
Martin, whose tomb is inside—San 
Martin, the general, who led his 
army from Argentina across the 
Andes Mountains to join forces 
with Bolivar in gaining independ- 
ence from Spain. In Guayaquil 
Ecuador, is a monument which i 
cludes the statues of the two 
generals. 
The tomb of Bernardo O’Hig- 
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gins, the half-Irish, half-Chilean 
general who helped gain independ- 
ence for the people of Chile, is in 
Santiago, and his picture hangs in 
every schoolroom. 

Pizarro, who led the Spanish 
against the Incas and conquered 
that once proud and powerful 
empire, is given a prominent place 
in Lima, Pert. He laid the first 
stone for the cathedral, so inside 
rests his skeleton in a glass case 
and a huge equestrian statue of 
him stands in front of the cathe- 
dral. 

You are perhaps familiar with 
the story of how Pizarro captured 
Atahualpa, the Inca, and emperor 
over thousands. Far up on a 
plateau in the Peruvian Andes at 
Cajamarca one may see the room 
where Atahualpa was imprisoned 
by Pizarro. Atahualpa promised 
to have the room filled with gold 
and silver ornaments if in return 
he would be given his freedom, 
and this Pizarro agreed to do. 
Atahualpa carried out his part of 
the bargain but Pizarro did not, 
and the proud emperor was put to 
death. In a museum in Cajamarca 
is a large cross on which Simon 
Bolivar is said to have sworn to 
avenge the death of Atahualpa by 
freeing the country from Spanish 
domination. This he did with the 
help of San Martin. 

In a park in Montevideo stands 
a statue of Luis Moronio with the 
inscription ‘“Teacher-doctor. He 
dedicated his life to the protection 
of the child.” 

Also in Montevideo is the 
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lovely Parque Rodd, named after 
the writer Rodé who is considered 
Uruguay’s first writer of great 
value. In the park is a well-known 
public library for children and a 
small lake where children may take 
boat rides under watchful eyes of 
parents or nurses. 

In Buenos Aires is the Rosedal, 
the park famous for its roses. It is 
an immense park with lakes, 
drives, and footpaths. In this park 
is a statue showing Sarmiento 
seated with children around him. 
Sarmiento, the educator of Argen- 
tina, was a friend of Horace Mann 
and one time visited him in our 
country. One knee of the statue is 
worn from children climbing upon 
it. Parents enjoy taking pictures of 
their children sitting on the knee 
of Sarmiento. 


Macniricent statues of Co- 
lumbus all over South America 
strongly remind the traveler that 
Columbus touched the northern 
shores of the continent and that 
the Spanish-speaking republics 
take pride in the fact that his ex- 
plorations were made possible by 
their mother country. 

There were two places I always 
visited as soon as I went to a new 
city, the American Embassy and 
the Instituto Cultural. My mail 
was never lost, as I received it all 
through the American Embassies. 
Here, also, I was able to obtain 
considerable information about 


social, cultural, and economic con- 
ditions in the country where I was 
visiting. 






The Instituto Cultural, or 
Centro, as it is sometimes called, 
has more name according to the 
country in which it is located. In 
Argentina, for instance, it is In- 
stituto Cultural Argentino-Norte 
Americano, the Argentine North 
American Cultural Institute. In 
Cérdoba the students all say 
ICANA for short. These centers of 
culture are a part of our country, 
with the secretary in charge sent 
by our State Department. How- 
ever, there one sees mostly South 
Americans attending classes of 
English, many with the intense 
desire of some day being able to 
study in our country. Some are 
there to teach Spanish to foreign- 
ers who wish to learn the lan- 
guage. The institute is usually self- 
supporting because of fees paid by 
students and contributions made 
by business houses. Our State 
Department usually contributes a 
small amount. There is always a 
building or several rooms in a 
building given over to this cultural 
center. These centers have great 
influence in promoting friendship 
and respect for our country in the 
minds of Latin Americans. Much 
depends on the staff in charge. 
Some centers are far more popular 
than others. The first one was in 
Buenos Aires and now they are in 
every country. Besides English and 
Spanish classes, there are picture 
shows contributing valuable infor- 
mation about our industries, prod- 
ucts, and culture. There are so- 
cial rooms for parties and dis- 
cussion groups. I attended the 



















Christmas party at the Instituto 
Cultural Chileno-Norte Ameri- 
cano in Santiago, Chile. The 
young people all joined in singing 
Christmas carols around the 
Christmas tree. At another Centro, 
I saw a puppet show given by a 
group of students to a large as- 
sembly of children. Perhaps the 
best supported and most outstand- 
ing Centro is in Bogota, Colombia, 
with its attractive building, many 
classrooms, social rooms, and large 
library. | 


In Montevideo, besides the Cul- 
tural Institute, is another center 
of our culture, the only one of its 
kind in South America. This is ja 
library, the Biblioteca Artigab- 
Washington. The friendly and 
efficient librarian is Arthur Gropp 
from Kansas. The use of the 
library is free, a gift of the Amerj- 
can people. The only requirement 
is that those who use the library 
shall register. In its reading rooth 
may be found a limited number 
but rather wide variety of books 
and magazines which students find 
advantageous for use in English. 
In the technical fields are books on 
various phases. There are books on 
medicine, social welfare, law, edu- 
cation, schools and universities, 
books for the housewife on interia 
decoration and cookery. There are 
nearly 1,500 volumes of transla- 
tions from English into Spanish. 
In the children’s collection are in- 
teresting stories in simple style. 
As I traveled from country ¢ 
country, I visited many schools, 
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and was always warmly welcomed. 
I was greatly impressed with the 
sincerity of the teachers. They are 
intensely interested in improve- 
ment of techniques and equip- 
ment. In most countries the public 
schools are under control of the 
government. Since most govern- 
ments are short of funds, the 
schools suffer from lack of equip- 
ment. In spite of this, teachers 
seem to be making every effort to 
make the school an enjoyable place 
for the child. Excursions are very 
popular. One night in my hotel at 
Posadas, Argentina, I heard many 
children scurrying about in the 
halls. The next morning at break- 
fast there was a long table sur- 
rounded by children and two 
teachers, a man and a woman. 
Later, while they were waiting for 
their two busses to be brought to 
the door, the teachers told me 
that they had been on a week’s trip 
to Buenos Aires and were on their 
way back home at Iguazu. They 
said that the government paid all 
expenses. 

It is a common sight to see 
groups of children and their teach- 
ers going through museums, 
government buildings, and art gal- 
leries, or hiking into the country. 

Of course no two of the ten 
republics of South America are 
alike, but I would say that there 
are many places in the poorer sec- 
tions and in rural communities 
where children do not have 
adequate opportunities to attend 
school. Many help to earn a living 
when very young and go to school 
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perhaps no more than from two to 
four years. The governments are 
fully aware of these conditions and 
are making efforts to improve 
them. Much emphasis is being 
placed on teacher training. There 
is often a waiting list to enter the 
escuela normal, or normal school 
as the teacher-training school is 
called. Usually only the students of 
highest intelligence are accepted. 


Ir you are familiar with the In- 
stitute of Inter-American Affairs, 
you may know of the contributions 
our country is making to the pro- 
gram for better health and sanita- 
tion, agriculture, and education to 
help raise the standard of living of 
the people in the other American 
republics. 

About thirty miles from Asun- 
cién, Paraguay, a taxi driver 
pointed with pride to a five-hun- 
dred-acre farm which our govern- 
ment, in cooperation with the 
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Paraguayan government, had sup- 
plied with farm equipment for 
developing the rich farm land. 
Also near Asuncién is a model 
dairy farm under the same co- 
operative management. 

In closing, I realize that I have 
not mentioned the many natural 
and man-made wonders of South 
America, Iguazu Falls, Lake Titi- 
caca, the lakes of southern Chile, 
the statue of the Christ far up in 
the Andes, a symbol of peace be- 
tween Chile and Argentina, Sugar 
Loaf guarding the entrance to 
beautiful Rio Harbor, the Central 
Railroad in Peru with its switch 
backs climbing to an altitude of 
nearly 16,000 feet into the snow- 
capped Andes, the fertile pampa, 
and the mountains of minerals— 
all these and many, many more 
give a traveler an impression of 
strength and beauty in the rapidly 
advancing continent of South 
America. 














ART TODAY: 





A Culture Pattern 


GRETTA COCKING 


ODAY, in the field of educa- 
tion, leaders are expected to 
be “people” as well as teach- 

ers. As teachers and leaders we are 
as strong only as our personalities. 
Therefore it behooves every one of 
us to enrich her personality if she 
would lead and inspire others. The 
arts play a tremendous role in en- 
riching personality, so a survey of 
“Art Today” may enable us to 
realize more fully the impact it can 
have upon all of our thoughts and 
actions. 


ART TODAY: IN REAL LIFE 


Human needs are not limited to 
such practical things as eating, 
sleeping, and working. There are 
also strong urges which compel us 











to seek ways to express our individ- 
ual thoughts and feelings through 
writing, drama, music, clothes, 
furniture, houses, and gardens, in 
such mediums as clay, paint, stone, 
leather, furniture, and a host of 
other materials. 

All of these experiences belong 
in the field of art, and art touches 
our lives everywhere and at all 
times. Art refers not only to a large 
group of products, but also in- 
cludes the manner in which an 
activity is performed. There can 
be artistry in hair styling, furni- 
ture arrangement, and gardening 
as well as in painting a picture or 
carving a statue. 

Art is not a mysterious activity 
limited to those with special 
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talents. It is a functional and 
practical part of the entire life 
which surrounds us. Today stream- 
lined trains, modern buildings, 
bridges, and automobiles, includ- 
ing a host of other products are 
transformed through art as well as 
science to meet the continually 
rising standards of living. 


Art expression is not mere hand- 
work. It involves also our thoughts 
and emotions. It includes not only 
the product of its creator, but also 
a better understanding and there- 
fore appreciation of the work of 
others. It is not limited to childish 
activities in the kindergarten, but 
has its place also at every age level, 
including college and sunset years. 
It does not help many of us earn a 
living, but it can help every one 
live more happily while earning a 
living. Those who seek to under- 
stand it acquire the ability to see 
and enjoy beauty which exists in 
many of the commonplace things 
of life. 

The creative artist learns to or- 
ganize all lines, spaces, shapes, 
lights, darks, and colors. The one 
who appreciates art has learned to 
see and recognize well organized 
combinations. Then art products 
will appear beautiful as well as 
“arty” or practical. 


ART TODAY: PERSONAL APPEARANCE 


Today we do not limit artistry 
to those who record human beauty 
on canvas and in stone, but in- 
clude also those who create it in 
living bodies and clothing. Among 


the unsung artists of today are 
parents, doctors, nurses, teachers, 
and others who help build healthy 
graceful bodies, spiritual leaders 
who help us think kind thoughts, 
beauticians who help nature reveal 
hidden charms, and designers and 
manufacturers who create clothes 
which glorify the whole personal 
appearance. 

All beautiful art products in- 
volve organized lines, areas, forms, 
lights, darks, and colors. Organized 
compositions do not “just happen” 
in most cases. They are achieved 
through long study and effort. The 
enhancing of personal appearance 
is a life-long fascinating study. It 
is fascinating because it challenges 
the creative ability of the individ- 
ual from day to day. 


THE ancient Greeks sought and 
enjoyed graceful rhythm lines in 
the figure, face and clothing. 
Beauty was one of their big goals. 
Painters and sculptors have under- 
stood and practiced rhythmic 
beauty for many centuries. Today, 
many call it “streamlining” 
whether it be applied to a car or 
a person. Today’s artists of various 
kinds are achieving beautiful per- 
sonal appearance by emphasizing 
and streamlining features, and by 
ironing out, concealing, and sub- 
ordinating undesirable and awk- 
ward features. An understanding 
and application of rhythmic com- 
position helps us sit and stand 
with poise, walk gracefully, adapt 
a hair style to one’s personal needs, 
and wear the kind of clothes which 














will do justice to the individual. 

Pleasing appearance depends 
much upon the right combination 
of lines, sizes, shapes, colors, and 
patterns. All these need to be 
keyed to each other and to the 
individual who wears them. Some 
people can wear large designs, 
while others look better wearing 
small patterns or no pattern at all. 
Light colors are fine for some 
silhouettes, while on others dark 
colors do wonders. Bright colors 
help beautify some faces, while 
other faces are enhanced by dull 
colors. Warm hues cause some 
personalities to sparkle, while cool 
hues are needed for the same rea- 
son on some one else. 


THE “right” hair style for each 
and every one will help correct an 
undesirable nose, chin, neck, ears, 
or brow, while the “wrong” style 
will only emphasize defects in 
nature. Truly, the right combina- 
tion of line, pattern and color can 
make the difference between an at- 
tractive appearance, and one 
which is only second rate. Those 
who are artists in personal ap- 
pearance can help create a win- 
some child, a charming woman, 
and an attractive man. Personal 
appearance can be the source of 
much satisfaction or misery. Let us 
strive to do ourselves justice 
through constant study, under- 
standing, and application of artis- 
tic combinations. 


ART TODAY: IN THE HOME 
Today, art in the home is a very 
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personal affair. Like personal ap- 
pearance, it is often a statement of 
our own personalities. In the midst 
of the complexities of modern 
existence, home life is only one 
segment of life, and must be 
geared to our own day. A large 
section of our population now 
lives in small houses or apartments 
in which every inch of space must 
serve several purposes. Every room 
must be flexible enough to be 
transformed, in a twinkling, to 
meet the needs of the hour. There- 
fore our homes can no longer be 
little replicas of past periods such 
as Early American, Elizabethan, 
or Early Roman. 

Since our homes must first of all 
be functional, art history furnishes 
ample evidence that art objects 
and art qualities must be adapted 
to contemporary needs. Rugs, 
draperies, furniture, and pictures 
which are copies of the past, often 
appear superficial and insincere in 
today’s setting. Home furnishing 
today, as of yore, requires intel- 
ligent handling if it is to do justice 
to those who live in it. No matter 
how much we admire our neigh- 
bor’s artistry in his home, we dare 
not copy it blindly. Instead, the 
artistic ideas of others must be 
transformed by means of line, 
color, rhythm, balance, harmony 
and other art elements into or- 
ganized compositions which ex- 
press our own thoughts and ideals. 


THe appearance of a home can- 
not be an after-thought. It must be 
planned and developed along with 
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the purchase or building of walls, 
floors, furniture, and accessories. 
The articles which we admire in 
the furniture store, the novelty de- 
partment, and the antique shop 
may be ever so artistic in them- 
selves, but what will happen when 
they are forced to associate with 
each other within the four walls of 
our living room? Like the people 
of our home town, or the nation- 
alities, races, and ideologies of 
world neighbors, they will quarrel 
among themselves, unless annoying 
differences are ironed out and all 
are brought into some form of 
harmony. 

Yes, art and life are one. Let us 
go to the roots of artistry, and seek 
those qualities which give all 
visual arts their basic meaning. 

ART TODAY: HOBBIES 

We use the term “hobby” to de- 
scribe the pastime of making things 
for fun in one’s ov way. Many 
handcrafts begun as hobbies have 
developed into a means of livili- 
hood. Among the many handcrafts 
being practiced today are those of 
woodcarving, leather tooling, loom 
weaving, textile painting, wood 
turning, ceramics, metalcraft, 
needlecraft, and toycraft. 

All mankind has the craft in- 
stinct and experiences great pleas- 
ure in making articles which are 
beautiful as well as practical. One 
of the first standards for evaluating 
a craft product is the technical 
skill with which it is made. But if 
the product is to be beautiful as 
well as practical or ingenious, 
much more than technical skill is 





required. Many a would-be hand- 
crafter has found himself in a 
“blind alley” after a few attempts. 
His enthusiasm cools off, he casts 
his equipment aside, where it pines 
away in a dark corner, and finally 
expires in the attic or basement. 
These “dead end” results can be 
avoided if faced in time. Each and 
every handcraft can become a life- 
long hobby if the novice will 
accept the challenge it offers, in- 
stead of flitting from one field to 
another. This challenge consists of 
something more than _ tracing, 
copying, duplicating, and record- 
ing the ideas of others. Here 
mimicry soon loses its glamour.. 


OnLy in so far as we put our 
individuality into our craft will it 
continue to fascinate us. Even 
then, effects which are merely 
clever and “arty” will soon lose 
their charm. Only those which 
meet our hunger for beauty will 
give lasting satisfaction. From 
earliest times, one of the basic 
elements found in all beautiful 
workmanship has been organized 
composition, which is often called 
design. Without organized design, 
results almost always appear awk- 
ward, confusing, cluttered, jerky, 
or just monotonous. Organized 
design is the key to beauty in 
handcrafts. Without it, clever and 
cute effects are only a passing bag 
of tricks. 

All art objects, from beads to 
billboards, consist of lines, areas, 
shapes, colors, and textures. When 
these elements are nicely related, 
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one to the other and each to the 
whole, the composition is said to 
possess beauty. Beautiful effects do 
not often happen by accident, but 
by persistent observation, reading 
and practice. 


ONE of the outstanding earmarks 
of good design is unity. Unity is 
that arrangement of all parts 
which holds the whole design to- 
gether and prevents it from ap- 
pearing scattered, disconnected, 
and conflicting. A unified arrange- 
ment enables the eye to glide 
easily from one part of the struc- 
ture to another. Attention must be 
focused on the whole, with all 
individual parts taking their ap- 
pointed places according to com- 
positional needs. Every line, area, 
shape, form, and color must co- 
operate, not compete. This ideal 
has been held by artists from the 
dawn of history to the present day. 
Artists, art magazines, art books, 
study clubs, and art schools help 
point the way today. May our goal 
be beauty as well as “free expres- 
sion,” then our artcraft hobbies 
will provide pleasures which are 
more lasting. 


ART TODAY: PAINTING 

There are many questions being 
asked today concerning modern 
styles of painting. Some of the 
most typical are: Why do some 
artists willfully distort the natural 
shapes of people, buildings, dishes, 
and fruit? Why do some use colors 
contrary to real life? Why not 
paint scenery exactly as seen in 
nature? Why paint pictures which 
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are hard to recognize even when 
right side up? Why do some artists 
use such “ugly” subject matter and 
“crazy” styles of workmanship? 
The answers are probably the 
same as those given for taking 
liberties in other fields such as 
music, writing, drama, handcrafts, 
and dress. 

Today emphasis is placed upon 
freedom of expression in all fields 
of human endeavor. Therefore, 
whether we like freedom or not in 
painting, the creative thinker sel- 
dom holds imitation and verisimil- 
itude as a goal. While some artists 
do “hold up a mirror to nature” 
and try to make a duplicate of 
what they see, others prefer to in- 
terpret what they see and put into 
painting their own personal feel- 
ings and thoughts about the sub- 
ject. 


OBSERVERS, too, differ in their 
requirements of an artist. While 
many look at a painting to find 
realistic proportions, perspective 
and colors, others find fascinating 
that in which the artist interprets 
the world of today and its hidden 
meanings. Thus, contemporary 
painting runs the gamut from 
naturalistic pictures as the camera 
eye sees them, through various 
degrees of modification and distor- 
tion, to abstractions and nonob- 
jective pieces. 

Many paintings are made as a 
means to an end, for the purposes 
of telling a story, and to arouse, 
educate, and sway the thoughts 
and feelings of others on issues of 
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the day. Yet it is an observable fact 
that many paintings are ends in 
themselves, in which the artist ex- 
periments and seeks new and 
better ways of rendering the 
qualities of things: how to make 
objects look round or angular, 
hard or soft, rough or smooth, 
warm or cold, near or far, quiet or 
noisy, fast or slow, cheerful or 
dismal. It often happens that 
several artists painting from the 
same identical subject will pro- 
duce results which differ widely, 
because of the differences of their 
own aims, background, training, 
and outlook upon life. Who can say 
that one style is “right” and the 
next is “wrong”? These are the 
pieces which often find their way 
into galleries and museums. 


PAINTINGS intended for home 
inrichment need to be more than 
“arty.” There we desire those 
which we like and consider beauti- 
ful. Since all “beauty” is relative, 
each of us will have to choose for 
himself what he wants in his home 
for daily companionship. To guide 
us in this respect, there are a few 
art qualities found in all “good” 
art both traditional and modern. 
That ingredient is good composi- 
tion or design. 

In a well-organized composition 
“balance” plays an important part. 
Balance deals with the distribution 
of attractions. By means of light 
and dark colors, warm and cool 
hues, and bright and dull pig- 
ments, used arbitrarily, a painting 
can be stabilized so that it possesses 





dignity and _ repose. Without 
balance the picture becomes heavy, 
lopsided, top light, or weak cen- 
tered. 

Let us seek to understand the 
work of the artist, for in so doing 
we can increase our pleasure in 
living. 

ART TODAY: CHILD ART 

Child art and adult art are two 
necessarily different styles of ex- 
pression, if we are seeking sincerity 
and not affectation. The very 
young child seldom draws and 
paints the world as an adult sees it. 
In fact he often applies the X-ray 
of his imagination and actually 
draws things “inside out,” so to 
speak. The adult is usually more 
concerned with replicas of things 
seen by the physical eye. Forcing a 
young child to draw as an adult 
sees, often causes an unhappy 
situation for the child, because 
adult experiences are often foreign 
to him. 

“Free self-expression” varies at 
different age levels. As the child’s 
own thinking changes and develops 
as he grows older, so will his style of 
art expression develop and change 
from kindergarten through high 
school. 


In the lower grades his painting 
may show some resemblance to 
an actual object or scene, but often 
it is an emotional reaction to some 
situation. It becomes a form of 
symbolism which needs to be ex- 
plained by the child if the adult 
is to understand its meaning. In 
upper grades, as he becomes more 














observing, he is more concerned 
with drawing things as he actually 
sees them. At this stage he becomes 
aware of near and far objects, their 
individual size and color, shape, 
lights and darks, three dimensional 
space, and relationship to their 
environment. But many children 
as well as adults, prefer to continue 
their imaginative style of younger 
years, and are not interested in 
naturalistic representation. Who 
can say that one style is right and 
the other is wrong? 

High school and adult art are 
often one of aesthetic expression, 
in that one takes pleasure in pro- 
ducing organized composition, 
whether he paints as he sees or as 
he feels. At this stage he is inter- 
ested in such art qualities as 
rhythm, balance, unity, and other 
abstract qualities of design, which 
are equivalent to those found in 
classical and abstract music. 


ART TODAY: IN RELIGION 


Aut great religions have lasted 
for centuries because they inspire 
in their followers great faith in 
this life and in the hereafter. 
Religious art has strengthened 
that faith and hope by arousing 
awe, wonder, and _ reverence. 
Among the religious art treasures 
of the past have been the grotesque 
idols of the African negro, the ma- 
jestic pyramids of Egypt, the mar- 
ble gods and temples of the early 
Greeks, the cathedrals of Medieval 
Europe, the master paintings of 
the Renaissance, and the parish 
churches of Colonial America. 
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What are the characteristics of 
religious art? First we must ex- 
amine briefly the attributes of 
religion. I quote “Religion is a 
realm of life through which man 
attempts to find meaning for ex- 
istence, to express his spiritual 
beliefs, to relate himself to his fel- 
low man, and to find God.” Be- 
cause the arts of religion spring 
from that search, one of their most 
significant characteristics is that 
they express the feelings of a group 
of people, rather than those of any 
individual. One of their prime 
purposes is to hold the group to- 
gether, and to symbolize the feel- 
ings and thoughts of kindred souls. 
The religious arts are idealistic ex- 
pressions of what humanity strives 
to be, not merely representations 
of what it is. Their role is to in- 
spire, elevate, and lead the wor- 
shipper on to better thoughts and 
deeds. 

Religious arts appeal to man’s 
emotions through the dramatic use 
of aspiring arches, colorful paint- 
ings, stained glass, delicate carv- 
ings and _ statuary, decorative 
tapestries and vestments, flickering 
candle light, and precious metals 
and gems. Today are also included 
the stark dynamic rhythms of the 
modern church edifice. 


Topay we find two types of 
church art often existing side by 
side in the same community: They 
are: duplicates of by-gone ages, 
and the so-called modernistic. The 
latter often contain walls without 
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windows, and roofs without spires, 
whether they be in _ Finland, 
Mexico, or South Dakota. They are 
often described as “stark and cold” 
because they lack elaborate orna- 
mentation. Instead, their beauty is 
said to lie in simple, well pro- 
portioned masses, and rhythmic 
silhouettes keyed to their terrain 
and surroundings. In these build- 
ings, paintings and sculptures are 
often lacking because the tradi- 
tional pieces of the past seem 
strangtly out of place. If they do 
contain att pieces, these objects are 
in keeping with the modern struc- 
ture. In this case the paintings are 
more or less flat, abstract and sym- 
bolic design, rather than realistic 
story-telling representations. The 
sculptures too, are lacking in outer 
objective mimicry. They are often 
conventionalized, and even dis- 
torted in order to express inner, 
subjective, spiritual qualities. 


Many congregations are slow in 
accepting these new forms of re- 
ligious art. Changes in religious 
art occur along with changes in re- 
ligious concepts, government, and 
social ideals. Sincere religious art 
is so closely integrated with reli- 
gion itself, that it is difficult to 
say just where religion leaves off 
and art begins. Therefore exact 
duplicates of the religious arts of 
Medieval times and places are 
often out of place in our modern 
church edifices. In their place we 
find artistic flower arrangements, 
unique lighting effects, conven- 
tionalized screens, draperies, and 





other objects which are symbols in 
keeping with religious philoso- 
phies and practices of today. 

ART TODAY: FOR EVERYONE 

Art training is of value to every- 
one even though he has no 
“talent” or interest in sketching 
and painting. The study of art is 
really a search for visual beauty. 
Anyone can enjoy the coloring of 
a winter landscape without paint- 
ing a picture of it, the form of an 
animal sculpture without becom- 
ing a sculptor, and the lines of a 
fine piece of furniture without be- 
coming a craftsman. 

Today there is much beauty in 
life for the eye to enjoy if we are 
observing and can _ recognize 
beauty when we see it. Probably 
everyone recognizes and enjoys the 
obvious such as a flaming sunset, a 
tumbling waterfall, a stained glass 
window, a stunning costume, a 
pretty face, and a bright red rose. 
But how about the more subtle 
beauties which we pass up every 
day, because we do not recognize 
their artistic qualities. 

For example, did you notice 
those silvery smoke rhythms as- 
cending from our chimney tops on 
those frosty winter mornings, or 
the graceful movements of that 
alley cat slinking along the fence? 
Did you enjoy the lacy pattern 
created by that naked tree sil- 
houetted against the gray sky, or the 
dark-light pattern cast on the 
living room floor by the venetian 
blind? Did you notice the fine pro- 
portions of that new barn across 
the highway, or the curving 

















symmetry of that storage tank in 
the next block? Did you see the 
window display across the way in 
which simplicity is the keynote to 
beauty, or the fine proportions of 
that coffee cup which they use in 
that new restaurant down the 
street? And did you observe the 
blended color harmonies in that 
faded old quilt which you used on 
your last camping trip, or the 
unified structure of that new 
tractor you met out on the edge of 
town? 


Yes, we are aware of the sights 
and sounds which blare and blat 
at us, but are we sensitive to the 
more gentle aspects of life which 
must be sought out to be enjoyed? 
Too often we fail to notice subtle 
beauty because we do not recog- 
nize art qualities when we do see 
them. Among these less obvious 
qualities are line, shape, rhythm, 
proportion, balance, unity, and 
subordination. 
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Today, artistry is appearing in- 
creasingly in all of our machine- 
made products. Our responsibility 
to ourselves is to distinguish be- 
tween first and second rate ap- 
pearances, and choose accordingly. 
Art appreciation is being stressed 
today because it concerns everyone 
as a consumer of art. Art apprecia- 
tion is no longer limited to 
memorizing the names of famous 
paintings, sculptures, and build- 
ings, or knowing the life history of 
their composers. 

In our schools art appreciation 
is no longer pigeon-holed in an 
art class. Instead, it makes its ap- 
pearance in all classrooms in con- 
nection with other phases of edu- 
cation, such as literature, music, 
history, social studies, and home- 
making. 

Yes, art today is for everyone, 
because it is an inseparable part of 
life itself, and an understanding of 
it helps increase our pleasure in 
living. 





|: was only a little while ago 
that a Turkish woman who 

tried to assume the personal, so- 
cial, or economic and _ political 
equality that is guaranteed her in 
today’s Constitution would have 
been stigmatized as “sinful.” It is 
difficult for anyone acquainted only 
with contemporary Turkey to im- 
agine the condition of subjection 
in which women lived before the 
advent of the Republic. 

Complete freedom and equality 
for women are now accepted as nat- 
ural and fundamental rights, es- 
sential to a modern society. The 
present day woman of Turkey has 
attained a high degree of cultural 
and intellectual standing, and her 
social and political maturity make 
it almost inconceivable that 25 


A Quarter of a Century of 
Progress for Women in Turkey 








years ago she had the status of only 
a household object in a masculine 
abode. She was assigned duties but 
accorded not the slightest rights or 
responsibilities. The dramatic way 
in which Turkish women have as- 
sumed their rightful place as the 
opportunity came is eloquent evi- 
dence of the fundamental love of 
freedom and liberty and the pas- 
sion for private and public respon- 
sibility which are actually the 
birthright of every Turkish woman. 

It was the Ottoman Empire that 
enforced five centuries of seclusion, 
introduced social traditions intrin- 
sically foreign to Turkish culture, 
and a rigid system of education 
rooted in obsolete religious con- 
cepts which placed Turkish women 
behind latticed windows. 

















In an earlier day Turkish women 
had been free and equal with men 
in their community life. In time 
of war women stood beside their 
husbands in the people’s assem- 
blies. The early Turkish empires 
were ruled by the King and Queen, 
who together received foreign en- 
voys and performed the duties of 
state. The birth of a daughter 
brought rejoicing and not despair. 
A mother had rights over her chil- 
dren, and if she were widowed she 
became their sole guardian and 
manager of the home. 


WueEn the Turks were brought 
into contact with other civilizations 
as time went on, they found that 
women played an inferior role in 
other countries. When they were 
conquered by an alien people they 
inherited a social system which ex- 
cluded women from the daily life 
of men. Now when a girl child 
was born she grew up behind lat- 
ticed windows; she waited for her 
father’s choice of a husband; fre- 
quently she never saw the latter 
until after the wedding ceremony. 
Once married she lived in igno- 
rance and indolence. Too much 
book learning was considered not 
only unnecessary but unwise. Her 
children grew up in ignorance like 
herself. When she ventured forth 
she was dressed from head to foot 
in ungainly garments that served 
to disguise her completely. Married 
she had rivals, for the law permit- 
ted her husband to marry if he 
wished as many as four times. 
Sometimes odolisques shared with 
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her the home which really never 
belonged to her. 

She lived inevitably in a state of 
insecurity, for her husband could 
divorce her without recourse to 
legal proceedings. In matters of 
inheritance her brother always had 
the advantage over her. She could 
not testify in court; she could not 
act as a witness to any legal deed. 

The women of the poorer classes, 
however, were never completely re- 
stricted for there was too much 
work to be done; and they had to 
share it with their men. The veil 
was frequently dispensed with. Vis- 
itors to Anatolia in the fourteenth 
century wrote of seeing women in 
the company of men, apparently 
greatly to their surprise. 

It was not until the nineteenth 
century that the condition of wom- 
en in Turkey improved somewhat. 
Then it became the fashion to al- 
low them a certain amount of edu- 
cation, and a number of cultured 
women appeared. 


IT WAS the first World War, how- 
ever, that brought Turkish women 
into their own. The women were 
helping to protect their threatened 
homes; they were nursing the 
wounded and caring for the sick; 
they looked after refugee children; 
they ran schools and offices. Even- 
tually foreign warships lay anchored 
in the Bosporus, and from all 
sides invaders poured in. Then 
thousands of veiled women were 
seen everywhere, filling the streets 
and the squares and the market 
places. 
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Mass meetings for women were 
held frequently; and Halide Edib, 
already a novelist with an estab- 
lished world reputation, frequently 
addressed gatherings of Turkish 
men and women. On one occasion 
200,000 of them gathered in Sultan 
Ahmed Square while Allied planes 
flew in and out among the minarets 
above. 

In May 1919 Ataturk landed in 
Turkey, and the Turkish War of 
Independence began. Women of 
birth and breeding, women of lit- 
erary distinction, sturdy peasant 
women from all over the country 
took part in the mass movement 
for liberty. There were thousands 
of women who carried shells on 
their shoulders, who took their 
sons’ and husbands’ hunting rifles 
and marched away to the front. 


Ar long last the war was over. 
Victory was sealed by the Treaty of 
Lausanne. The story of how the 
Turks built a compact and vigor- 
ous republic from the ruins of the 
empire is a stirring chapter in 
world history. Ataturk began im- 
mediately the task of preparing 
public opinion for a change in the 
status of women. In thousands of 
places, before groups of all kinds 
of people, he took his message. By 
1926 a new Civil Code was enacted, 
and it gave back to Turkish women 
their rights. The Turkish family 
took a step forward; divorce was 
now a matter for the law courts, 
and women could demand it as 
well as men. There was equality 
too between men and women in 


the matter of inheritance. It was 
for the women themselves, how- 
ever, to acquire their political 
rights. They worked indefatigably 
for elections on municipal councils, 
and they were rewarded by the rec- 
ognition of their full political 
rights in 1935. They did better in 
their first elections than we have 
done in this country, because im- 
mediately 17 women won seats in 
the Turkish Parliament. 


Ir is one of the most astounding 
chapters in the history of the sex 
that the women of Turkey have 
made so quickly a place for them- 
selves in public life. Every career, 
it is said, is open to women. Every 
year there are new women judges 
appointed to the different courts. 
There are many young women law- 
yers, some of whom have national 
reputation. In 1948 there were 101 
law school-trained women judges 
and public prosecutors; 19 women 
assistant judges; and 26 women law 
clerks in various courts and tribu- 
nals. The prominent bar associa- 
tions number among their most 
distinguished members many prac- 
ticing women attorneys. Numbers 
of banks, industrial and business 
establishments, as well as many 
government ministries have for 
years retained the services of wom- 
en legal advisers and representa- 
tives. In 1946 in Turkish schools 
from elementary grades to the uni- 
versities, colleges and _ technical 
schools, there were 11,250 women 
teachers, instructors, lecturers, and 
assistant professors. Under the Re- 
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public Turkish women have at- 
tended international meetings, con- 
ventions, and conferences; and on 
practically all Turkish delegations 
to other countries and to inter- 
national gatherings there is always 
at least one woman member. Hun- 
dreds of women physicians are 
practicing in all parts of the coun- 
try. Perhaps theirs is the greatest 
satisfaction for they are accepted 
with unquestioning confidence by 
thousands who entrust them with 
their lives. In other European 
countries, and in the United States 
more particularly, there are num- 
bers of young Turkish women 
physicians doing post-graduate 
work and research, and engaged in 
clinical study. 

On the outskirts of Ankara young 
girls in large numbers are training 
for civil aviation. On Saturday 
afternoons they come to the movies 
in their trim uniforms, and many 
of them are already displaying the 
wings they have won. A Turkish 
woman some years ago won the au- 
tomobile race from Ankara to 
Athens. Young girls are studying 
dramatics, dancing, and singing. 
Hundreds are learning useful 
trades. Thousands are working nor- 
mally in laboratories and offices, 
and no one any longer questions 
the right of a woman to occupy 
any of these places. Perhaps one of 
the most remarkable things about 
the development of Turkish life is 
the seven-year course of training 
for leaders and teachers in Turkey’s 
program of Village Uplift. Here 
thousands of girls, along with the 
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young men of the villages, are 
taught everything from dancing 
and music to first aid and sanita- 
tion, child care, and social sciences. 
When the period of training is 
over these young people go to their 
villages and farms to become social 
workers and village leaders. 


THERE are hundreds of names of 
famous Turkish literary women, 
scientists, physicians, teachers, law- 
yers, judges, executives. Their con- 
tribution to Turkish life is no less 
significant than that of Turkish men. 

Today in the Grand National 
Assembly of Turkey there are nine 
women representatives. They come 
from the following fields: law, edu- 
cation, letters, sociology, medicine, 
mathematics. Most of them have 
a long teaching career behind them. 
Turkish women legislators have 
through their parliamentary work 
demonstrated once again how use- 
ful, wholesome, and necessary it is 
to assure the cooperation of women 
in the public service of law making 
—one of the highest functions in a 
civilized society founded upon the 
ideals and aspirations of democ- 
racy. 

Perhaps it would interest our 
own members once again to know 
that of the 38,249 teachers in Tur- 
key in schools of all types 11,250 
in 1946 were women. At that time 
Turkish schools had a total of 
1,522,384 students and of these 
530,625 were girls and women. Side 
by side with men, Turkish women 
are building their country’s future. 

M. M. S. 











The Teaching Profession 
in the Philippines 


DAMIANA L. EUGENIO 


HEN Spain discovered the 
W Philippines in 1521, her first 

concern was the conversion 
of the people to the Christian 
faith. Accordingly, after the settle- 
ment of the Islands, the Spaniards 
started the teaching of the Chris- 
tian doctrine. Mission schools were 
established all over the Islands, 
and in these schools the people 
were taught the new language and 
the new religion. The people, 
however, showed such great en- 
thusiasm for learning that soon 
there were not enough Spanish 
missionaries to take care of all the 
pupils who flocked to the mission 
schools. Consequently, the Span- 
iards had to employ Filipinos who 
as yet barely knew how to read and 


write. Thus was born the teaching 
profession in the Philippines. 
These early Filipino teachers 
were practically untrained and 
were qualified to teach only 
catechism and the rudiments of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

Later the educational qualifica- 
tions of teachers improved with 
the establishment of more schools 
on the secondary and collegiate 
level. Graduates of these schools 
were allowed to teach after passing 
an examination which entitled 
them to a certificate of teaching. 
But the professional training of 
teachers did not start until 1865, 
three hundred years after the com- 
ing of the Spaniards to the 
Philippines. In that year, a normal 











school for boys was established. 
This was followed ten years later 
by the establishment of another 
normal school for girls. By the end 
of the Spanish regime in 1898, 
these two normal schools had grad- 
uated about 2,000 male teachers 
and a much smaller number of 
women teachers. 


Tue coming of the Americans in 
1898 marked a definite advance in 
the growth of the teaching profes- 
sion. The emphasis on education 
created a demand for teachers, so 
that, as more schools were opened, 
more normal schools were also 
established. At first, Filipino teach- 
ers were assigned to teach only in 
the lower grades, but later, as more 
teachers were graduated from the 
normal schools, these teachers were 
allowed to teach the higher grades, 
replacing the American teachers 
who had previously taught those 
classes. Gradually administrative 
positions, formerly held by Ameri- 
cans, were also turned over to 
Filipinos, so that by 1935, with the 
establishment of the Philippine 
Commonwealth, the public school 
system had undergone a process of 
complete Filipinization. 

With all the normal schools, 
however, the problem of supplying 
all schools with properly trained 
teachers has never been completely 
solved. The school population has 
grown so rapidly that the supply 
of teachers has not equalled the 
demand, and even today there is 
still a large number of teachers 
who lack the necessary training for 
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their positions. One of the most 
important problems, therefore, of 
school administrators is to devise 
ways by which this deficiency in 
training may be corrected while 
the teachers are in service. Most 
effective of these methods of in- 
service training of teachers are at- 
tendance at vacation normal 
schools and institutes, close super- 
vision, and the requirement of 
reading a certain number of books 
a year. 

Vacation normal schools are 
usually located in summer resorts 
and are in session in April and 
May of every year. Teachers from 
all parts of the country attend 
these summer schools. The courses 
are made as attractive as possible 
so that these studies not only im- 
prove the teacher’s educational 
training, but also afford a pleasant 
and stimulating change from the 
usual routine of teaching. For 
teachers who cannot go to a vaca- 
tion normal school, there is the 
division normal institute held 
during the first three weeks of 
every academic year. The subjects 
of the institute cover all the sub- 
jects in the elementary school 
curriculum. Methods of teaching 
are stressed and demonstrations by 
the best teachers are held. Supple- 
menting these institutes is the close 
supervision of teachers by spe- 
cialist in the different fields. When 
supervision is done in the proper 
spirit, the result is a decided im- 
provement of teaching procedures, 
but sometimes the supervisor, in- 
stead of being regarded as a helper 
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and guide, is dreaded and feared 
by teachers. Finally, all teachers 
are required to read a certain num- 
ber of professional books every 
year. The division superintendent 
sends out lists of books from which 
teachers may select their readings. 


Ir is hoped that in the near 
future all schools in the Philip- 
pines will be manned by compe- 
tent and well trained teachers. 
The government has established 
regional normal schools at strate- 
gic points all over the country 
besides the Philippine Normal 
School in Manila and the College 
of Education of the University of 
the Philippines. In addition to 
these, there are as many, if not 
more, private normal schools and 
colleges of education. One prob- 
lem which still confronts school 
officials is that of attracting the 
right kind of persons to the teach- 
ing profession. One discouraging 
result of the last war was that it 
made many teachers give up their 
profession in favor of more lucra- 
tive occupations. 

It is not that they think their 
new occupations are more digni- 
fied, for teaching has always been 
considered one of the noblest and 
dignified of professions. During 
Spanish times, the teacher was 
looked upon as the best educated 
person in the community; some- 
body who could be held up as a 
model for young boys and girls to 
follow. Because of this high 
prestige enjoyed by the teacher, 
it is not surprising that in those 


days almost the highest ambition 
that a young girl could have was 
that of being a “maestra” when she 
grew up. Today, with the increas- 
ing number of professionals in all 
lines of endeavor, the importance 
of the teacher has diminished 
somewhat, but in the rural areas 
the teacher is still the most re- 
spected person in the community. 
He is consulted in all matters of 
importance to the community. He 
is the honored guest at every im- 
portant occasion. When he is a 
guest at a village home, the best 
that the house affords is placed at 
his disposal. In return the teacher 
keeps the village informed on the 
important events happening in the 
towns and cities, and he is usually 
the moving spirit behind any 
worthwhile activity in the com- 
munity. What discourages most 
teachers, therefore, is not the lack 
of prestige in teaching but rather 
the difficulty of maintaining their 
prestige under the conditions 
under which they have to work. 
The first great complaint of any 
teacher is that of inadequate 
salary. The Filipino teacher has 
always been poorly paid. During 
the Spanish regime, the maximum 
salary a primary school teacher 
could receive was $40.00 These 
monthly salaries were supplement- 
ed by smail fees collected from the 
well-to-do pupils, and by gifts in 
kind which parents gave to the 
teachers. Later, in order to en- 
courage more people to take up 
teaching, bonuses were given to 
teachers after they had served a 
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certain number of years. After 
twenty-five years of service, a 
teacher received an annual bonus 
of P36.00. Women teachers were 
paid less than the men. 

Since the Spanish regime, efforts 
have not been spared by the 
government to improve the condi- 
tion of teachers’ salaries. Today, an 
elementary school teacher receives 
on the average about P100.00 a 
month. 


Because of the inadequacy of 
teachers’ salaries, the government 
passed the Teacher’s Pension Law 
in 1922. This provided a sort of 
security for the teachers in their 
old age. Under this law, a teacher 
who had served for 20 years re- 
ceived a pension of 40 per cent of 
his average salary for the last three 
years of service; for 23 years of 
service, he received 50 per cent of 
his average salary; for 26 years of 
service, he received 60 per cent; for 
29 years of service, he received 70 
per cent; and for 32 or more years 
of service he received 80 per cent. 
Upon reaching the age of 65, and 
after having rendered 18 years of 
service, a teacher was also entitled 
to retirement with pension. The 
pensions were paid as long as the 
pensioners were alive, although in 
some special cases the pension was 
paid to the heirs even after the 
death of the pensioner. This ex- 
tension of the pension, however, 
could not last more than ten years. 

The Teacher’s Pension Law 
was abolished several years ago and 
in its place was substituted the 





Government Service Insurance 
System, whereby the government 
pays half of the premium of the 
policy. This system has not proved 
as satisfactory as the old pension 
law, so that now efforts are being 
made to revive the old pension 
law. 

Another means devised by the 
government to augment teachers’ 
salaries is by giving them addition- 
al opportunities of earning. On 
election days, teachers are assigned 
as election inspectors, and, when- 
ever a new census is taken, teach- 
ers are also employed as census 
enumerators. Then, just recently, 
they were also allowed to teach for 
a limited number of hours a day 
at some private schools. 

Besides the problem of salary, 
there is also the problem of the 
work involved in teaching. The 
teacher, especially the elementary 
school teacher, is the most over- 
worked employee in the govern- 
ment service. Although classes do 
not generally start until half past 
seven in the morning, the teacher 
has to be in school long before 
that in order to do board work for 
the day. This usually consists in 
writing model letters, words, and 
phrases, writing the assignment, or 
drawing colored illustrations on 
the board. The morning session 
lasts until about eleven o’clock. He 
goes home, returns at one o'clock 
and stays in school till about five 
in the afternoon, when he finally 
goes home, but not without some 
papers to correct at home or with 
lesson plans to write for the next 
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day. Teaching demands so much 
of the time of a teacher that he has 
very little time to devote to home 
and family. This problem of 
teaching load is being remedied by 
giving teachers, as much as possi- 
ble, only one subject to teach, and, 
if this cannot be done, by reduc- 
ing the class size. 


ANOTHER problem of the teach- 
er is the insecurity of the job. 
During the Spanish regime, the 
tenure of office of a teacher was 
very insecure. Failure to observe 
religious duties, a quarrel with a 
Spaniard, or suspected sympathy 
with the revolutionists were suf- 
ficient causes for dismissal from 
the service. Today, security of 
teaching positions is assured by the 
operation of the Civil Service Law. 
According to this law, a teacher is 
either regular or temporary de- 
pending on whether or not he has 
passed the Civil Service Examina- 
tion. .A regular teacher may not be 
removed from the service without 
sufficient cause. Eligibility also 
entitles a teacher to other privi- 
leges. He is given preference in the 
filling of vacant positions, and in 
promotions. The teacher also re- 
ceives regular vacation salary, and, 
in the case of a married woman, 
gets maternity leave with pay. Be- 
cause of the importance of this ex- 
amination, the first concern of a 
teacher after graduation from a 
normal school or college of educa- 
tion is to review for this examina- 
tion. A normal school graduate 
takes the Junior test and the 


graduate of a college of education 
takes the Senior test. 

What one notices about the 
teaching profession in the Philip- 
pines nowadays is the great pre- 
dominance of women over men. 
Teaching has always been a favor- 
ite among Filipino women. During 
Spanish times, it was the only pro- 
fession open to women. The more 
enterprising women, who did not 
want to restrict their activities to 
the home and the church, inevi- 
tably became teachers. Even today, 
with practically all professions 
open to women, teaching is still 
the most popular profession 
among women. From a _ small 
minority during the Spanish 
regime, women have gradually in- 
vaded the field of teaching until 
today they make a decided major- 
ity. In normal schools and colleges 
today, it is not unusual to find 
only about five or six boys in a 
class of fifty. 


~ 


From the very start, women have 
had to put up with much unfair 
discrimination. The practice of 
paying women teachers less than 
the men has already been men- 
tioned. There has been much pro- 
test against this unfair practice, 
and with good results, for today all 
teachers of the same rank, regard- 
less of sex, receive the same salary. 
In matters of promotion, however, 
the preference is still given to men. 
It is much easier for a male teach- 
er to rise in rank than for a woman 
of equal ability. This practice 
arises from the desire of school 
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administrators to encourage more 
men to take up the teaching pro- 
fession. More and more, however, 
school officials are beginning to 
recognize the administrative abili- 
ties of women, and, as the years 
pass, more women are being as- 
signed to high administrative 
positions. 


Women teachers in the Philip- 
pines have not yet organized 
themselves into a society. But with 
women in the other professions, 
medicine and law for example, set- 
ting the pace, it won’t be long 
before women teachers follow 
suit. 
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NATIONAL CONVENTION—1I950 


WO years have passed very 
swiftly since the National 
Convention of 1948 in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. Only a brief 
interim of time remains before the 
convention to be held in Dallas, 
Texas, early in August. The presi- 
dent of each state is its official 
representative, and it is our hope 
that every State Organization will 
be represented by its presiding 
officer. She should, of course, be in- 
formed by her members regarding 
the matters they wish to have 
brought before the Convention. 
Any organization that follows 
the plan for a biennial meeting 
finds it necessary to judge wisely 
of the relative importance of mat- 
ters of business in order that the 
available time may be utilized in 
the best possible way. These prob- 
lems should be chosen with an eye 
to the future progress of our So- 
ciety as well as its present status. 
The tentative schedule for the 
Convention was set up with the 
hope that we could devote as much 
time as possible to business with- 
out feeling crowded and that we 
might present helpful suggestions 


to states and chapters in our group 
meetings. 

It is not possible to furnish 
details of these group meetings or 
convention sessions in time for an 
April 1 deadline; however, careful 
plans are being made. In regard 
to the two functions held tradi- 
tionally by our Society, Miss 
Florence Cook, assisted by a com- 
mittee from the State Organiza- 
tion of Illinois, will present ap- 
propriate ceremonies for the cele- 
bration of Delta Kappa Gamma’s 
twenty-first birthday. Aided by an 
Oklahoma group, Dr. Jessie Newby 
is in charge of ceremonies to honor 
Founders at the Presidents’ and 
Founders’ Banquet. 

As additional information is 
ready, it will be included in the 
News. 

The very efficient planning of 
Miss Sarah Grigsby, chairman of 
the convention; Miss Mamie Ep- 
pler, vice-chairman; and Miss 
Eugenie Terry, president of Ep- 
silon Chapter, will, I am sure, 
leave nothing to be desired. 

BrirpEtLA M. Ross, 
National President. 
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| HE school and the com- 
| munity must realize that 
each child is unique and im- 
| portant. Each child, therefore, who 
is denied an education, whatever 
/may be the cause, constitutes a 
failure on the part of the school 
}and the community. Believing this 
| truth, the West Virginia Education 
| Association took stock of the num- 
| ber of school-age children within 
| our state who are not in school. 
| They were distressed by their 
|findings and determined to do 
something about it. Through their 
two-year program, “The Conserva- 
tion and Development of Human 
| Resources,” individual counties 
| were inspired to face frankly the 
unhappy fact that too many of our 
school-age children are not in 
| school. 
| In 1947 the West Virginia Alpha 
\chapter of Delta Kappa Gamma, 
| being interested in the above state 
| program, set up a committee to 
| study the causes of drop-outs. From 
| this study an interesting program 
| on classroom tensions was evolved. 
| Members in charge of the program 
| decided to ask children what they 
thought of school. The following 
three questions were submitted to 
eleven county schools: (1) Do you 
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like school? (2) If so, why? (3) 
If not, why not? This question- 
naire and the results obtained from 
it indicated that further research 
would be of great value in helping 
county educators to become aware 
of the causes of “human erosion.” 
Thus Alpha chapter was asked to 
prepare a more complete question- 
naire and to report the findings to 
the Cabell County Teachers As- 
sociation. 


T HIS enlarged questionnaire was 
sent to twenty-seven county 
schools: 15 elementary, grades 5-6; 
7 junior high schools, grades 7-8-9; 
5 high schools, grades 10-11-12. A 
total of 4,080 questionnaires were 
issued and 2,455 were returned. 
For the purposes of this article 
only a sampling of the more 
significant findings will be given, 
and percentages will be reported as 
whole numbers. 

Upon examining the question- 
naire, it is evident that it groups 
itself into the following headings: 
Do students like school? What do 
students think of the system? What 
do students think of each other? 
What do students think of their 
teachers? “Yes” or “no” answers 
were given to the questions. 
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Student Opinion on Schools 

Do you like school? 

Do you think there is too much 

homework? 

Are your subjects hard? 

Are the textbooks hard to read? 

Are your classes interesting? 

. Do you think grading is fair? 

Do you have as many opportunities 

as you would like to take part in 

school activities, assemblies, clubs, 
athletics, etc.? 

. Do you have fun in school? 

. Do you feel that school teaches 

you to get along with people? 

10. Do you feel that you are learning 
things that will help you get a 
better job when you finish school? 

11. Do you find other boys and girls 
friendly? 

12. Do you like to be with people your 
own age? 

13. Do the teachers give you as much 
help as you would like? 

14. Do you have a chance to express 
your own opinions in class? 

15. Would you like more activity in 
your class periods? 

16. Do you think your teachers are 
friendly? 

17. Do you think your teachers are 
fair? 

18. Do you think your teachers talk 
too much? 

19. Do you feel free to ask your teach- 
ers to help you with your personal 
problems? 

20. Are your teachers able to help you 
with your personal problems? 

21. Do you think your teachers give 
you opportunity to do your best 
work? 


Do Students Like School? 

It is gratifying to note that of 
the 2,455 answering, 84% said 
“yes” to this question. The 15%* 
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*In this report the percentages of the 
unanswered questions are not quoted; 
therefore not all figures will total a 
100%. 
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answering “no,” however, cannot 
be ignored for they are our 
potential drop-outs. Inportance 
must be given to the fact that in 
grade five only 7% disliked school, 
but in grade twelve, 14% disliked 
school. The highest incidence of 
dislike occurred in the seventh and 
eighth grades with 20% and 22% 
respectively answering “no.” 

This sharp increase probably in- 
dicates that there is a too wide gap 
between the elementary grades and 
secondary school. 


What Do Students Think of the 
System? 

To the question: Do you think 
grading is fair? Seventy-seven per 
cent answered “yes,” and 20% 
“no.” In the twelfth grade, how- 
ever, 47% felt grading was unfair. 
There was not too much complaint 
about homework. Only 26% grum- 
bled. In regard to the difficulty in 
reading textbooks, 83% said they 
had none. However, there was a 
jump from 6% in the sixth grade 
to 16% in the seventh grade and 
thereafter a steady rise is noted, 
reaching 24% in the twelfth 
grade. In spite of the fact that 
textbook reading became increas- 
ingly difficult, 89% of the students 
felt that their subjects were not too 
hard. 

This could mean either that 
teachers have simplified the work 
for the children or that the text- 
books have been wisely chosen to 
meet the reading level of the child. 

It seems evident that the schools 
are not providing sufficient op- 
portunity for those in all levels of 
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the secondary grades to take part 
in school activities since an aver- 
age of 40% asked for greater 
participation in assemblies, clubs, 
etc. 

This figure might prove inter- 
esting to the “non-frill” faction of 
educators and school board mem- 
bers. 

As many as 90% of the students 


| in the ninth grade felt they were 


learning things that would help 
them get a better job when they 
finished school. Assurance in this 
belief, however, lowers to 70% in 
the twelfth grade. 


What Do Students Think of Each 
Other? 


Answers to the questionnaire 
seem to indicate that the most 


| impelling reason why students stay 


in school is the satisfaction of 
being with each other; 92% said 


| that they found other boys and 


girls friendly and 94% answered 
that they liked to be with students 
of their own age. 
What Do Students Think of Their 
Teachers? 

In general, 80% or more of the 
students felt that their teachers 


| were friendly and fair. The major- 


ity stated that they were able to 
express their own opinions in class; 
however, 26% asserted that teach- 
ers talked too much. As to teach- 
ers giving them as much help as 


| they wanted, the answers ranged 


from 90% in the fifth and sixth 
grades answering “yes” to 48% in 
the twelfth grade. 

This might reveal that either 
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teachers are more helpful in the 
lower grades than in high school 
or that the high school students 
instead of becoming more self- 
reliant are remaining too depend- 
ent. 

We find a marked decrease in 
the number of students who be- 
lieve that teachers give them an 
opportunity to do their best work. 
Although 74% of the children feel 
that their classes are interesting, 
we are made acutely aware of a 
growing diisatisfaction which 
begins in the tenth grade with 34% 
registering “no,” and continues 
with a slight increase through the 
twelfth. 

This dissatisfaction might suggest 
that the high school curriculum is 
not meeting the needs of the 
pupils. It may reveal that more 
creative instruction is needed. 

As students move from the 
lower to the upper grades, they 
feel less free, according to the 
questionnaire, to ask their teachers 
to help them with their personal 
problems, and they think that 
their teachers are less able to help 
them with their problems. In the 
twelfth grades 70% stated that 
they would not consult their 
teachers and 58% felt their 
teachers incapable of giving advice. 

What are some of the factors 
that may have influenced this 
seeming teacher-pupil incompati- 
bility? Personal problems tend to 
become more personal as the child 
matures. In secondary schools the 
child comes into contact with more 
teachers and has less opportunity 
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to establish satisfactory relation- 
ships with them. There apparently 
exists a strong feeling on the part 
of the student that high school 
teachers are not interested in them 
as individuals. 

It might be suggested, however, 
that, beginning with early adoles- 
ence young people are inclined to 
resent authority. They tend to 
respond more affirmatively to the 
attitudes and opinions of their 
own age groups and to oppose 
adult direction. 


What Conclusions Can Be Drawn 
from the Questionnaire? 


It is interesting to note that in 
the fifth and sixth grades children 
like nearly every thing about 
school. The only percentage 
changes that could be construed as 
noticeable criticisms are small but 
might lead to the following con- 
clusions: Grade school children 
would like greater participation in 
school activities. They desire 
greater activity in the class room. 


They would have their teachers 
talk less. 

In the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades enthusiastic approval less- 
ens and becomes sharp criticism in 
the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
grades. Since most of our drop- 
outs occur in the upper levels, we 
could ask ourselves these questions 
based upon the registered disatis- 
factions of secondary pupils: Is the 
curriculum meeting the needs of 
all students? Do teachers have or 
are they finding opportunities to 
help the child with his personal 
problems? Do teachers understand 
the problems of young people? 
Are too many teachers over-stress- 
ing subject matter and overlooking 
other important pupil needs? Are 
students being given the chance to 
learn by doing? Is the school ful- 
filling their desire for participation 
in activities, remembering that 
this desire stems from their joy in 
being with each other. 

Within the answers to the 
questionnaire may lie the means to 
greater conservation of our human 
resources. 
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|THE PEDAGOGICAL 


PRESS IN GERMANY 


Ir is rather difficult to give a 
general outline of the present 
situation of the German educa- 
tional press. We have no Educa- 
tional Press Association as you 
have here in America. It is not 
so easy to get a well-based insight 
into the different trends, meanings, 
and ideas sponsored by the various 
educational magazines. But, as 
editor of the pedagogical periodi- 
cal, Die Padagogischen Arbeits- 
blatter, I am lucky enough to have 
a chance of exchanging this 
periodical with other educational 
magazines. Thus, I am in contact 
with nearly all important German 
_ educational magazines. 

From my experience and obser- 
| vations, I should like to discuss the 
general situation of the German 
educational press and some spe- 
| cific features of magazines. 


| The Influence of the Four 
| Occupying Forces 
As there are four occupying forces 
| in Germany (Russia, France, Eng- 
| land, and the United States) , each 
| with a specific educational pro- 
| gram, the professional publications 
reflect the tendencies of their 
particular sector. This was espe- 
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cially to be observed before the 
license-permit was cancelled in 
June, 1949. It is not necessary to 
have a permit now in Western 
Germany. But even before that 
date, the press in the American 
and British zones was less re- 
stricted than that in the French 
and Russian zones. In the Russian 
zone, the educational publications 
are still thoroughly and intensively 
influenced by the state. 

In regard to contents, ouifit, 
tendencies, and size of edition, the 
educational press in the American 
and British zones is much different 
from that in the French and 
Russian zones. I have a list of 
seventy-three educational (or re- 
lated) magazines in Germany (not 
including the teacher association 
journals) , and they are distributed 
as follows: 

Forty-two are published in the 
U. S. zone, 4 are published in the 
French zone, 18 are published in 
the British zone, and 9 are 
published in the Russian zone. 

The French zone, however, is 
not so densely populated as the 
other three, so there are only a 
few publishing houses, and only 
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three universities, one of which 
was founded two years ago. 

In the Russian zone, there is 
only one magazine for each dif- 
ferent type of school, as: ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, vo- 
cational schools, Volkshochschulen 
(institutions for adult education) , 
and universities for special sub- 
jects. These magazines are pub- 
lished by the only state-owned 
publishing house: Volk and Wis- 
sen Verlag, and express the official 
tendencies in the educational field. 


Three Kinds of Magazines 


All educational publications in 
Germany can be divided into three 
groups: 

1. Most of the magazines are 
commercial enterprises being run 
by publishing houses or special- 
interest groups. 

2. Others are edited by peda- 
gogical institutions. 

§. Some are publications of the 
teacher associations. Some of these 
associations issue a paper for their 
members, in which they discuss 
questions of their own organiza- 
tions and school politics. 


THE COMMERCIAL EDUCATIONAL 
MAGAZINES 


The commercial magazines may 
be divided into three groups: 

1. Magazines of general peda- 
gogical content, or magazines deal- 
ing with general questions of edu- 
cation, with educational, philoso- 
phical, and psychological prob- 
lems, and with methods. The prev- 
alence of educational magazines 
with theoretical-scientific character 
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raay demonstrate to you one of the 
very significant features of the 
German people. Whenever 
changes and reforms are desirable 
or necessary, we like, at first, to 
discuss the whole affair thoroughly 
and intensively. We write and talk 
about it in detail, consider all the 
probable effects and difficulties 
that may arise, and with proverbi- 
al German profundity, we philoso- 
phize about the subject in ques- 
tion; then we do it, or not. This 
habit is so very different from 
yours; it seems you like to experi- 
ment, begin immediately with a 
new project, without much talking 
or writing. 

2. Magazines for miscellaneous 
subjects, which is a smaller group, 
are publications for history, Ger- 
man, English, geography, school 
broadcasting and visual aids, etc. 
These inform and orientate in 
special fields and give some 
methodical hints. 

3. Magazines for practical in- 
struction are still another small 
group which tries especially to 
help the teacher in his school- 
work, and to make him familiar 
with modern ways of teaching and 
educating, thus bringing the find- 
ings of psychological research 
work into the classroom. In our 
schools, the accent was, and still is, 
on teaching more than educating, 
as we feel indebted to the cultural 


heritage which has to be handed | 


down to the younger generation. 
But a new concept of education be- 
gins to influence our school pro- 


gram, and we owe some valuable | 
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suggestions for remodeling and re- 
forming our educational system to 
the American educational system. 
The stress is being put on edu- 
cating for life and society, and 
developing the student’s personal- 
ity, as well as on guiding him to be 
a democratic citizen with a world- 
wide conception of life. 


The Different Tendencies in our 
Magazines 

Within the three groups I have 
mentioned, we can see magazines 
are being influenced by, and 
bound to, religious, philosophical, 
or political policies. Therefore, 
you will find magazines based on a 
Catholic or Protestant philosophy 
of life, or those which are stamped 
by a political point of view. Here, 
the multiplicity of the social and 
mental structure of our people can 
be observed, and you might realize 
at the same time that there is the 
danger of using the school for 
other than educational purposes. 
In Germany, we teachers are 
fighting together with a great 
number of educational magazines 
and all publications of the 
teacher associations, for a school 
which is no longer misused as a 
politicum, as a play-ball in reli- 
gious or political fights, contro- 
versies, and discussions, but which 
is free from all influences not 
suited to the end in view. 


The financial situation 

The magazines mentioned are 
commercial enterprises, existing 
from the sale of the magazine. In 
general, the financial situation of 
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this press is rather precarious. 
Before the currency reform, when 
there were few of the necessities 
to be bought, and people could 
buy magazines, business for these 
publications was good. But it is en- 
tirely the reverse, now. Because of 
the economic revival and the ERP 
program, nearly everything is 
available on the market now, but 
the individual money supply is 
low. People spend their money 
mostly to get enough food, which 
is very expensive, and cannot buy 
magazines. Two-thirds of the pop- 
ulation, teachers included, cannot 
buy the many things they need. 
Therefore, they must carefully 
calculate their money, which they 
had spent for magazines and news- 
papers before, in order to cover 
living expenses. 

Many teachers borrow the maga- 
zines from the library or from a 
colleague, or they subscribe in a 
group. The price for the magazines 
differs between 1 to 2 German 
marks, worth officially 25 cents, 
which is an hour’s wage for an un- 
married young elementary-school 
teacher. The number of copies of 
an edition varies from 600 to 5000; 
only a few magazines have more 
than 5000 subscribers. The educa- 
tional publications in the Russian 
zone have a greater number of 
copies. As they are the only 
licensed educational magazines in 
that zone, they are without com- 
petition. Officially, the people are 
not permitted to read the educa- 
tional magazines of the Western 
zones. 
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MAGAZINES OF THE PEDAGOGICAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


A special group of educational 
magazines must be mentioned; 
namely, those being edited by the 
Education Division of the Land 
Commission in the _ different 
Laender. They are distributed to 
teachers and schools without cost. 
Their special purpose is to inform 
the German educators about the 
educational problems in other 
countries, especially in America. 
The best and most-read magazine 
of this kind is Die Mitteilungen 
der Paedagogischen Arbeitsstelle, 
edited by the Education Service 
Center in Stuttgart, Wurtemberg- 
Baden, where I am working at 
present as adviser for elementary 
schools, and as a member of the 
editorial staff. This magazine has 
an edition of 12,000 copies. 

Other magazines are Schule and 
Gegenwart, printed in Muenchen, 
Bavaria; and a smaller one, der 
Kreis, printed in Bremen. 


TEACHERS ASSOCIATION JOURNALS 


Finally, I must mention the 
Journals of the Teacher Associa- 
tions. Everywhere, the teacher as- 
sociations have begun anew with 
their work. In the Western zone, 
including West-Berlin, there are 
14 state teacher associations, 8 of 
which are financially able to issue 
a newspaper. But, as financial 
means are scarce, these publica- 
tions are rather poor in regard to 
format. Mostly, they give informa- 
tion for the members of the as- 
sociation about school politics and 





the organization. They are dis- 
tributed without cost. The most 
important of this type magazine, 
Allgemeine Deutsche Lehrerzeit- 
ung, edits 20,000 copies, and is a 
publication of the “Allegmeine 
Deutscher Lehrerverein,” which 
was newly consolidated in 1949. 
This publication might be com- 
pared in purpose with the NEA 
Journal of Washington, D. C. 

Until some weeks ago, the 
teachers of the three _ states, 
Wurtemberg-Hohenzollern, Sue- 
baden, and Rheinland-Pfalz, the 
French zone, were forbidden to 
unite into one association. There- 
fore, they had no publications of a 
teacher association. 

In the Russian zone, the teachers 
of all school types are organized 
in the “Freir Deutsche Gewerk- 
schaft,” (FDGE) . Its journal is Der 
Neue Erzieher und der Volksleher. 


Conclusion 


The point of view which I am 
trying to express in your difficult 
language in this article is my own. 
The coverage of the educational 
press in Germany is not actually 
complete here; there are still other 
points of view under which it 
might be considered. 

The development of the teacher 
association in Germany was in- 
terrupted—by conditions before, 
during, and after the war—and 
retarded. This is especially evident 
when our association journals are 
compared with yours. Certainly, 
we do not have the financial pos- 
sibility of working in such a com- 
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plete technical manner. 

I am thankful for the helpful ex- 
periences which I am_ having 
through the Educational Press As- 
sociation of America, the National 
Education Association, and other 
professional organizations. Just 
recently, I had the opportunity to 
study the headquarters of the 
National Education Association. 


There I received my first impres- 
sion of the Association and the 
NEA Journal. I saw a_ well-or- 
ganized headquarters, and was 
made aware of the importance and 
influence of this organization in 
all fields of education. I am look- 
ing forward eagerly to learning 
much more about your educa- 
tional publications. 











California 

In Berkeley on December 24, 1949 Miss 
Florence Anthony, charter member of 
Upsilon Chapter, died. A member of the 
Society for 12 years, she was also interested 
in the Writers’ Club and was making a 
study of stones. 

Florida 

On December 11, 1949 the Zeta Chapter 
lost Mrs. E. Loy Daniel by death in Fort 
Myers. Active on many committees, she 
contributed greatly to the chapter’s pro- 
gram. She had been active in the Class- 
room Teachers’ Association and had a 
wide teaching experience. 

* * * 

The Lambda Chapter suffered a loss on 
March 17, 1950 in the death of Mrs. Grace 
Watts of Winter Haven. She was initiated 
in Ohio and transferred to Florida. 

Georgia 

In Atlanta on January 27, 1950 Mrs. 
Ruth Bates Sistrunk of the Alpha Chap- 
ter passed away. She had been with the 
Atlanta schools since 1929. Mrs. Sistrunk 
was active in community work and out- 
standing as a committee chairman in her 
chapter. 

Indiana 

In El Dorado, Kansas, Mrs. Lottie M. 
Kirby of the Alpha Chapter died on No- 
vember 17, 1949. Former Assistant Dean 
of Women on the Indiana University 
campus, Mrs. Kirby was much beloved. 

* * * 

The Theta Chapter reports the death 
of Miss Mildred R. Schiltz in Beaverville, 
Illinois on March 13, 1950. She had been 
corresponding secretary of her chapter. 


Iowa 
In Fort Dodge on January 8, 1950 Miss 

Lucy Taff of Kappa Chapter passed away. 

A teacher for 50 years, she had spent 40 

of that time as an elementary principal. 

Active in various educational organiza- 

tions, she retired in June 1949. 

Louisiana 

On February 16, 1950 in Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, Mrs. May Lee Denham, a mem- 
ber of Gamma Chapter, died. She was a 
charter member, had held various offices, 
and served as a vigorous committee chair- 
man on a number of occasions. Active 
in the National Council for the Social 
Studies, Mrs. Denham was responsible for 
many outstanding programs of that or- 
ganization. 

* * * 

On February 4, 1950 Miss Scharlie Rus- 
sell, an honorary member of the Epsilon 
Chapter, died. 

Michigan 

Theta Chapter reports the death of 
Miss Nell M. Bloodgood in Omaha, Ne- 
braska on December 19, 1949. She had 
been an active chapter officer and chair- 
man of various committees. She was 
principal of the Lincoln School in Lan- 
sing at the time of her death. 

Missouri 

In Glenmore, Pennsylvania, Mrs. Alma 
Rogers of the Zeta Chapter passed away 
on January 22, 1950. Mrs. Rogers was a 
pioneer in audio-visual education, and 
was recognized as an authority in that 
field. 


The Zeta Chapter also reports the death 


























of Miss Vivian Kirkpatrick Stamm in St. 
Louis on February 26, 1950. She was a 
charter member and the first treasurer of 
the chapter. 

New York 

On February 4, 1950 Mrs. Mildred B. 
Simpson of the Beta Chapter passed away 
in North Syracuse. She was a pioneer in 
radio workshops, initiated and sponsored 
Allied Youth, and was active in the solu- 
tion of social problems. 

® * * 

In Niagara Falls, Miss Stella Grace 
passed away on January 17, 1950. A mem- 
ber of Iota Chapter, she was active in 
committee work and community organi- 
zations. She had been especially helpful 
in her leadership in building a new social 
studies curriculum for the intermediate 
grades, 

North Carolina 

On February 17, 1950 the Beta Chapter 
lost an active member in the death in 
a car wreck of Miss Virginia Williamson 
of Smithfield. She was county librarian 
in Johnston County and was an exchange 
librarian to England in 1948-1949, 

* * * 

In Asheville on November 28, 1949, Dr. 
Dixie Lee Bryant, an honorary member 
of the Gamma Chapter, passed away. 

Ohio 

The Zeta Chapter of Ohio suffered a 
severe loss in the death of Mrs. Pauline 
Heyman of Norwalk. She was a teacher 
in the Pleasant Street School for 17 years 
and died at the Lakeside Hospital. 


Oklahoma 
The Lambda Chapter reports the death 
on January 1, 1950 of Mrs. Juel Opal 
Watson Welch. Her demise occufred in 
Sentinel. She was a teacher of 33 years of 
experience, all in Southwestern Oklahoma. 


Oregon 
On January 24, 1950, Miss Hazel Fish- 
wood, a charter member of Gamma Chap- 
ter and later state president, passed away. 
Devoted to Delta Kappa Gamma and gen- 
erous of her talents, Miss Fishwood will 
be greatly missed. 
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Pennsylvania 
The Gamma Chapter reports the death 
of Miss Nina B. Keith on February 22, 
1950 at the home of her sister in Girard. 
Miss Keith was a social studies teacher in 
the Lawrence Park High School for the 
past 20 years. 
* * a 


The Zeta Chapter reports the death in 
Pittsburgh on January 30, 1950 of Miss 
G. Ethel Forbes. Miss Forbes was in- 
tensely interested in the work of the 
missionaries of her church and had made 
a trip around the world in the interests 
of church missions. 


South Dakota 
In St. Luke’s Hospital in Aberdeen on 
March 8, 1950, Mrs. Lillian Love passed 
away. She was a State Founder and was 
a former Dean of Women at the Northern 
State Teachers College. 


Texas 

In San Antonio on May 15, 1949 the 
Beta Chapter lost Mrs. F. W. McAllister 
by death. She was an honorary member 
interested in civic and educational fields 
and gave generously of her time and 
money. 

* * * 


For 19 years a member of Gamma 
Chapter, Miss Amelie Varian Cox died 
in Herman Hospital in Houston on Janu- 
ary 14, 1950. She was especially adept in 
her work with underprivileged children. 

* * * 


Miss Johnny Colbert, an honorary mem- 
ber of Mu Chapter, passed away in 
Auson, Texas on January 6, 1950. She 
had done outstanding work in preparing 
biographies on some of the pioneer teach- 
ers of her county. 

* * * 


Mrs. Hattie Beal Goff, an honorary 
member of the Omicron Chapter, died in 
Claremont, California on February 14, 
1950. Mrs. Goff had taught English in 
the Ball High School in Galveston prior 
to her marriage. She had a fine mind and 
an unselfish community spirit. 
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In Amarillo on June 26, 1949, Mrs. J. I. 
Kendrick of the Pi Chapter passed away. 
An active civic leader, Mrs. Kendrick was 
generous of her time and her talents in 
all community enterprises. 

e e * 

In Dennison on June 3, 1949 Nina Ellis 
of the Psi Chapter died. She was a 
charter honorary member, active on com- 
mittees, and gracious in offering her serv- 
ices and her home for social activities. 

a s e j 

The Alpha Beta Chapter reports the 
death of Miss Elizabeth Fussell on Febru- 
ary 25. A charter member, Miss Fussell 
had been a teacher in the Ozona Public 
Schools for 25 years. 

° s * 


In Lubbock on January 10, 1950 Miss 
Bonnie K. Dysart of the Alpha Sigma 
Chapter died. Active in committee work 
she also was generous in giving of her 
services to all professional organizations. 
She was professor of psychology and ele- 
mentary education at the Texas Techno- 
logical College from 1928 to 1948. 


Mrs. E. I. Hill of the Alpha Sigma 
Chapter died on January 1, 1950 in 
Tohoka. She had been a member since 
1939, 


In Haskell, Texas on March 20, 1950 
Miss Minnie Ellis of the Beta Chi 
Chapter passed way. A charter member 
of her chapter, Miss Ellis filled a number 
of important offices and served her or- 
ganization well. Formerly active in civic 
work, she maintained her interest even 
though ill health forced her to retire 
from active service. 


Washington 

In Yakima, Washington, Miss Elizabeth 
Prior died on March 10, 1950. She was a 
state founder and a charter member of 
the Theta Chapter. Imbued with the 
possibilities of a junior college in her 
vicinity she was appointed its first dean 
and given the responsibility of organiz- 
ing it. She served as dean for 18 years. 
Active in the Altrusa Federation, she was 
especially interested in women -south of 
the border. Tributes by community lead- 
ers classed her as one of the state’s out- 
standing educators. 


Hawaii 

This young organization suffered an- 
other heavy loss in the death of Mrs. Eva 
Curry on January 22, 1950. It was largely 
due to Mrs. Curry’s untiring efforts that 
the Hawaiian Chapter was organized. She 
was a member of Iota Chapter in Wash- 
ington. 
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DIFFERENCES WHICH MATTER 


A Study of Boys and Girls 
HILDRED SCHUELL 


CHALLENGING and exciting document in human relations. Initiated as a 
JN study of stuttering and its concomitants, the research was developed in new 
and hitherto unexplored ways and presents some astonishing conclusions. 
Invaluable not only to teachers of speech but to all teachers and parents who 
believe that human understanding is the greatest need of the world. 


Priced at $1.00 per copy and obtainable from National Headquarters 


EYES TO SEE 


M. MARGARET STROH 


VOLUME of shadow biographies of pioneer teachers—many of them still 
JN living—who dared to walk where none had gone before, whose faith 

scaled mountains, whose enthusiasm for the profession knew no bounds, 
and whose colorful careers are a living refutation of the statement that teaching 
is drab and unexciting. 


Told in gay and alluring language, the brochure is designed to appeal to high 
school and college readers and is deliberately geared to their reading interests. 


Obtainable from National Headquarters at $.50 per copy 





FIND YOUR OWN FRONTIER 


BY M. MARGARET STROH 


A Study of the Profession of Teaching for 
the Guidance of High School and College Students 


HIS brochure attempts to answer adequately and realistically the most pertinent 
MP svete that young people ask about the teaching profession. It portrays 

not only the advantages, but also faces honestly the difficulties one must en- 
counter in following it. 
This over-all picture provides the latest authoritative information about salaries, 
job opportunities, and current trends. It answers questions on how one prepares, 
what preparation costs, and how one is certified. It presents the rich but intangible 
rewards of teaching; it discusses the place of the teacher in community affairs. It 
brings home to the prospective teacher his inescapable obligation to affiliate with 
the professional organizations. 
Sponsored jointly by the NEA Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards and The Delta Kappa Gamma Society, this monograph has had a 
wide circulation. It attempts to fill a need that has hug been obvious. It not only 
provides authoritative information about the prof tive and readable 
language but it is illustrated profusely in color. It Should be: ordered in quantities 
by superintendents, principals, and guidance officers for the use of their students. 


Available at $.75 per copy from 


The Delta Kappa Gamma National Headquarters 
1309 Brazos Street, Austin, Texas 
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PRICES 
Candlestick, 11” high, diameter of base 454” $9.50 
Bowl, 43%” high, diameter at top 9” 9.00 
Vase, 69%” high, diameter at top 47/4” 11.00 
Tray, 10” length, 6-3/16” width 6.00 


All items are made of brass. Each is engraved with the wreath, Greek letters, and cup. 
These items are not subject to Federal Tax, but are subject to any State Taxes in effect. 


INSIGNIA PRICE LIST 














Large size key, 10K gold $5.00 
Small size key, 10K gold 4.00 
Official 10K gold ring 8.25 
Official 14K gold ring 10.25 
Chapter President bar pin, 10K gold 9.00 





20%, Federal Tax and any State Tax is in addition. 


Orders for official insignia must be received on official permit cards signed by 
the National President. 


1950 BLUE BOOK 


A catalog of fine fraternity jewelry, gifts, and favors. 
Mail post card for FREE Copy. 


Official Jeweler to the Delta Kappa Gamma Society 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 


ATTLEBORO MASSACHUSETTS 
































